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HAVE YOU ... 


SENT 


FOR OUR LISTS 
OF ALL 


JAZZ DISCS? 


Prompt Postal Service - No breakages. 


We have Large Stocks of all labels— 
H.M.V., PARLO, BRUNS., DECCA, ALL 
private labels including the new SAVOY 
and MELODISC, KING JAZZ, etc. 


FOREIGN DISCS include West Coast, Circle, 
Blue Note, British Rhythm Society, Paradox, 
Commodore, Century 
ALL AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


We keep large stocks of 1948 50 
DELETIONS (see Collector’s Corner) 
at current prices. 


We are collectors ourselves—the combination of 
collectors’ enthusiasm plus businesslike methods 
ASSURES YOU OF SATISFACTION. 


PAYNE'S MUSIC SHOP 
(Proprietor: Pete Payne) 
AND 
RECORDING SERVICE 
213, BROMLEY ROAD, 


LONDON, S.E. 6. 


Tel.: HITHER GREEN 3134. 


Latest Releases 


SIDNEY 


High Society - 
Honeysuckle Rose - 


| 
j 10-043 


| Can’t Believe That You’re in Love | 
On the Sunny Side of the Street - 


BOP AT CLUB 11 


Esquire’s third great album featuring recordings 
from Club Eleven’s First All Bop Concert. 


RONNIE SCOTT BOPTETT 


Coquette - - - - | 

Wee Dot - - - 
JOHNNIE DANKWORTH QUARTET 

Lover Man - - - 


RONNIE SCOTT BOPTET 
Scrapple from the Apple Parts!1&2 - 10-038 
Three records complete in art album with notes 


Price 23 - including tax. 


All the records and the album may be 
purchased separately. 


JAZZ AT THE TOWN HALL ENSEMBLE 
Buzzy Parts | & 2 - - - 10-009 


10-inch 10-000 series records 5.9 each inc. tax. 


ALWAYS THE BEST IN JAZZ. 
Ask at your local record store for these discs, if your dealer 
does not stock them we will send them direct to you C.O.D. 


ESQUIRE RECORDS, 


76, Bedford Court Mansions, Bedford Avenue, 
LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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Jars Jounal 


Edited by SINCLAIR TRAILL and TOM CUNDALL 


Asst. Editor: LES MALLOWS. 


EDITORIAL. 


EN ! Weare sorry to have to bear down 
M upon you thus, but we have once again 
to draw your attention to the horrible 
subject of subscriptions. 

(Those of you who have paid with regularity and 
promptness, can now sit back, assume a self-satisfied 
smirk, and read no further. Your wife will probably 
demand another shilling for the meter in a moment, so 
wallow in self satisfaction whilst you may.) 

We know very well that money is tight at the 
moment (our printer knows it as well), but there 
are so many of you good people owing us for 
copies that we really have to do something about 
it. We include our little reminder slips with 
monotonous regularity, but they evoke, in so 
many cases, little response. 

You nearly all pay in time, and the excuses 
we get when the subscription eventually arrives 
range from being away on holiday, to being in 
hospital, and even to falling off a horse. 

Well, we hope you had a good time ; sincerely 
hope that you are well again ; and hope that you 
are once again sitting for your meals. We do 
really ! 

All these things happen we know. A monthly 
subscription is such a very small amount, and 
its such a bother having to buy that postal order 
and mail it; isn’t it? But think of the work 
this end. 

Last mailing day, we literally spent hours 
weeding the sheep from the goats. Who do we 
delete from the mailing list ! Who do we leave 
in? It is difficult and takes time because there 
are so many of you that we feel we know per- 
sonally. We know you want to receive the 
magazine and we know (or hope) that you’ll 
pay, if given time. You do understand, don’t 
you ? 

The magazine is really going from strength to 
strength. In the very near future we intend to 
add more pages. We also intend giving you 
more photographs each month, but we must 
have your help and consideration this end. 

If you don’t want to receive any further copies 
of the magazine for any reason (although our 
minds boggle at such a contingency), please 
drop us a postcard and tell us so, but please 


JOSH WHITE. 
(from film ‘* The Walking Hills.‘’) 


don’t do a brer rabbit on us, as happens in so 
many cases. 

Over to you, men. 

(Incidentally, the first and last words in this tirade are 
not meant in any sacastic way, it is merely a fact that 
‘* the woman always pays,’’ and we have quite a few 
subscribers from members of the fair-sex). 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

In response to numerous requests, we now 
have for sale reproductions of the following 
cover photographs :—Louis Armstrong, Sidney 
Bechet, Josh White, Jelly Roll Morton. 

These are on heavy art paper and are priced 
at 9d. each, plus Id. postage, or 2/8 the set of four, 
postage free. 

CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 

We are pleased to be able to announce that 
your next issue, ready the first week in Decem- 
ber, will be a double Christmas number. 

There will be no increase in price for this 
issue, but it will include a great number of extra 
pages and many additional photographs. 

In addition to the usual features, this issue 
will contain articles by Brun Campbell, Mrs. 
Kay Thompson, Roy Voysey, Alan Stevens and 
Harry Giltrap, and the start of anew discography 
by Michael McGeagh, etc., etc. 

As we have completely sold out of the last 
two issues, it will be advisable to order early 
and so avoid disappointment. 

THE MOVING PICTURE. 

There is a very good reason why you shouldn’t 
miss the film, ‘‘ The Walking Hills ’’ currently 
showing at the London Pavilion. The reason 
being that this picture features the ballad singer, 
Josh White. 

Josh is given a most generous footage and his 
song sequences are extremely well devised and 
finely photographed. 

He sings four numbers, two blues, a work 
song, and the old English ballad, Gave My 
Love a Cherry.’’ He sings them all beautifully, 
and looks as fine as he sounds. 

As to the film itself, it is a better than average 
Western about nine men and a girl on a quest 
for buried treasure near the Mexican border. 

If you like them tough, then this is the film 
for you, but even if you like them tender and 
sweet, don’t miss this, for Josh White’s sake. 


THE EDITORS. 


DOGS OF WAR 


OODNESS knows we wouldn’t dream 

of butting into anybody else’s pet 
squabbles unasked ; and neither party to the 
dispute having requested our good offices 
as mediators, we can only remain on the side- 
lines of the great L. and P. vs. Race affair, 
watching these doughty champions giving 
and taking the hardest of knocks and return- 
ing eagerly for more. 

Primarily we are alarmed to discover that 
‘*a party line’’ has some deep esoteric 
significance. We ourselves always thought 
it was a piece of string stretched across a 
fireplace on which one dried the nether 
garments of one’s offsprings after they had 
imbibed too freely of ginger pop-at Christmas 
parties. Be that as it may, we find ourselves 
inclined to argue the point that is is ex- 
hypotheses wrong to play the music of one 
period in another. This partnership regularly 
goes to the sort of concerts where the music 
of 1780 and thereabouts is played for the 
great pleasure and profit of one and all. 
Surely nobody would suggest that Sir John, 
Sir Adrian and Sir Malcolm should only 
build their programmes on music written 
contemporaneously and in the contemporary 


By JOHN DAVIS and GREY CLARKE. 


manner ? We are aware, of course, of the 
faulty basis in logic of this entire proposition. 
In fact, the music played has remained static 
within its own epoch creatively, and any 
subsequent performance is no more than a 
temporary re-creation of the static original. 
All music becomes thus fixed in time as soon 
as it is safely confined within bar lines, and 
it remains unaffected thereafter by fashions 
in creative thought and trends in interpreta- 
tion. Consequently the path of comparative 
and analytical criticism is much smoothed 
by application of the formula best expressed 
by Samuel (Erewhon not Hudibras) Butler : 
No work of art should be judged outside the 
context of its own era. 

We have long recognised the difficulties 
inherent in attempting to apply this critical 
concept to jazz, which is more often left 
fluid in relation to its epoch simply because 
it is not written down. Even when it is 
written down, it remains subject to the 
interpretative trends of any period in which 
it may be performed subsequently to its 
first creation, in so far as the individual 
players are personally influenced by such 
trends without necessarily appreciating the 


2 


principles involved. Most listeners who use 
both brain and ear are aware of the implica- 
tions if only in the form of a feeling that 
1949’s players attempting to play in New 
Orleans, or Dixieland, or any other “‘ style ’’ 
of any anterior period sound self-conscious 
to the point of discomfort. 


FORWARD IN REVERSE ? 

For this reason, whilst abhoring ‘‘progress’” 
when it is simply a matter of moving from 
one place to another from sheer restlessness, 
we can find little excuse for the ‘‘ back to’”’ 
crazes, and, though personally unattracted 
by either bop or ‘‘ progressive jazz,’’ we 
freely admit that the practitioners of either 
are working in obedience to an inexorable 
law. When attacked, they can at least 
adduce logic for their actions, whereas no 
such defence can be offered for the retro- 
gressives. 
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But to our minds the retrogressives are 
not only illogical but wasteful. Though not 
fixed in manuscript to any large extent, jazz 
has been fixed firmly enough in its epoch at 
all important stages of its development by 
recording. What, therefore, is the point 
of trying to make a band in 1949 sound like 
King Oliver’s band in 1923? For we still 
have Oliver’s 1923 Band preserved for us, 
and for as much of posterity as retains any 
interest in the matter. We know what they 
played and how they played it ; and every- 
thing they did remains static within its 
epoch, as it should, and subject to logical 
criticism within the context of that epoch. 
Since by definition the earlier cannot derive 
from the later (without introducing a novel 
approach by way of Einstein’s theory of 
relativity, or assuming that time moves in 
parallels rather than consecutives), it follows 
arbitrarily that there is no basis for com- 
parison, favourable or otherwise, between 
the two. Those who attempt such com- 
parisons really mean— but fail to say, 
inferentially because of inadequate talent for 
self-expression — that they like the later 
derived product more or less than its 
fundaments, which is a completely unrelated 
issue, raising associated questions of personal 
temperament and background. 


ELLINGTON’S PROGRESS. 


There is no reason, of course, why the 
executive or creative artist should be denied 
the freedom of choice open to the listener. 
The speed with which progress is made is 
not a fixed one, and may be varied at any 
moment by the artist’s awareness of the 
current trend. There is therefore no valid 
objection to Duke Ellington in 1947 con- 
tinuing to create music in his own 1940 style 
if he cares to do so, or indeed, in his 1928 
style. However, if he followed any course 
so retrogressive as the latter, it is probable 
that the result would sound like an uncom- 
fortable caricature of the early style — much 
as if Mozart, having written the Jupiter 
symphony, attempted to forget everything 
learned in the interim and wrote its successor 
in the style of the products of his seven- 
year-old precocity. 


Reduced to essentials, then, the basis for 
argument is how the 1949 Ellington stands 
up to 1949 competition. That in 1930, 
perhaps, he was an unquestioned leader in 
his own field is not germane in considering 
his position in 1949. The L. and P. point, 
which seems well taken, is that his 1940 style 
still stands up well in 1947 on a basis of 
direct comparison, and if provable, it con- 
stitutes strong evidence for presuming that 
vis-a-vis the March of Time he still has several 
years in hand. 


And what really saddens us, loving a good 
brawl as we do, is the fact that Race and 
L. and P. are obviously essentially in agree- 


SHINING TRUMPETS 
By RUDI BLESH. 
Cassell & Co. Ltd. - 2ls. 


R. Blesh, one of America’s best known, 

and best informed, jazz critics, has here 
written a serious and important book. He 
calls it, ‘‘ A History Of Jazz,”’ but it would 
have been better perhaps had he labelled it, 
An Analysis of Negro Music, for Mr. Blesh 
is an out and out purist who sees no further 
than New Orleans. 


This is particularly evident in the chapter 
called Manhattan Swing where he takes all 
and sundry apart with some show of vicious- 
ness. To state that Coleman Hawkins solo’ 
on Hello Lola (Mound City Blue Blowers) is 
‘*a glib outpouring of unmusical, meaningless 
scale arpeggios ’’ and that ‘‘ the beat of the 
rhythm section is fixed and pulseless,’’ is 
surely more abusive than critical. He dis- 
misses Berigan’s | Can't Get Started as a 
drooling sentimentality of sweet swing,”’ 
and labels Sugar Foot Stomp by Fletcher 
Henderson as ‘‘degenerating into the 
formula of nauseatingly sweet portions 
interrupted by mechanized riffs.’’ 


He damns such musicians as Benny Carter, 
for playing a clarinet precisely as if it were a 
saxophone ; Teschmaker for his disconnected, 
rhapsodic ramblings ; Jack Teagarden for 
copying Jimmy Harrison (really ?) — who’s 
style had no relation of jazz trombone style ; 
and states categorically that Duke Ellington 
never played jazz ! 


Such passages as these (and there are many 
more) tend to annoy and deter ones enjoyment 
for a book, which in so many ways is an out- 
standing achievement in the small world of 
jazz literature. 


Mr. Blesh writes exceedingly well, except 
when he gives out with such pretentious 
nonsense as that heading the chapter on Hot 
Piano. True, there are times when he is 
inclined to be a trifle pompous, but as | said 
before Blesh is a real New Orleans music 


A CASE FOR BOOKS 


fanatic, and so is rather apt to look down on 
all other jazz forms. 


| found the chapters on blues the best in the 
book, they make fine reading, but | beg leave 
to doubt Mr. Blesh’s statement that the 
hymn, completely transformed, became the 
blues. 


The book is beautifully bound and contains 
a number of exceedingly rare and historic 
pictures, including some fine shots of the 
early bands on the riverboats. 


Don’t miss buying this book, for even if it 
annoys you in parts, it will certainly give you 
much food for thought. 

“JAZZ DIRECTORY.” 
Volume One. 
The Delphic Press, Fordingbridge, Hants. 
7s. 6d. 

Here, at long last, is the first volume of the 
Jazz Directory.’’ It arrived just as we 
were going to press, so | have not had much 
time for other than a more or less casual 
examination of its contents. 


This book is a directory of recorded jazz 
and swing music, and this first volume con- 
tains discographies of all bands in letters, A 
and B. 


It would appear to be much more complete 
than any discography yet published, and 
there is a complete lack of snobbery in that 
it lists personnels from such diversant groups 
as Louis Armstrong to Gus Arnheim, or 
Sidney Bechet to Chick Bullock. Nobody 
that has any connection with jazz or swing 
has been disregarded, and for that reason it 
is one of the most important books to have 
been published in England. 

The book is printed on good quality paper, 
and the type face used is clear and very easy 
to read. Messrs. Carey, McCarthy and 
Venables are to be congratulated, and it is 
hoped that the subsequent volumes will not 
be too long in making their appearance. 
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ment, whilst diverging violently over in- 
essential detail. It really does seem an 
occasion when all the cats might join in 
with a substantial increment of truth accruing 
in consequence to the final reckoning. 


Finally, we regret that, in the interests of 
compression of argument within economical 
bounds, we have been compelled to write 
most of the above in English. The Editor 
will, however, be pleased to arrange for it 
to be translated into jargon or journalese 
should there be sufficient demand. 


JAZZ FANS— 
Before or whilst in Paris 
contact Hans De Nebehay 
for advice, he will help 
you in any way possible. 


CALL AT THE 


CLUB STEFFY 


Paris’ most Select Jazz Club, 
26, Rue Chalgrin, 


PARIS, 16c. 


Phone 
COP 54-40. 
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Band 


by 
BRIAN RUST. 


Fletcher Henderson, Orch. 1935/6. (L.toR.) Chu. Berry, Joe Thomas, Horace Henderson. Syd. Catlett, Dick Vance, Teddy Lewis, 
Buster Bailey, Ed. Cuffey, Elmer Williams, Israel Crosby, Roy Eldridge, Jerome Pasquall, Bob Leffey, Ferdinand Arbello. 


» these bigoted days, when the birthplace 

of a musician seems to count for more than 
his musical ability, especially if he happens to 
have recorded on some obscure label and died 
in squalor, it is refreshing to cast the eye of 
the mind back over the forgotten years and 
the records they produced, and to consider 
the excellent musicianliness of some of them. 
In the course of this article, let us in particular 
recapitulate on the subject of the works of 
Fletcher Henderson. 


Who, says the younger enthusiast, fresh 
from having heard a radio programme from 
New Orleans featuring an electric guitar — 
most traditional !— who is this Fletcher 
Henderson ? Was he from New Orleans ? 
No ? Oh, well, he can’t be much good. Did 
he have a band? Yes? But it played in 
tune — and read arrangements ! Sacrilege ! 
Away with it! (The fact that both Jelly Roll 
Morton and King Oliver led bands using 
scores is conveniently forgotten ...). But 
wait. Let me enlarge a little on this man 
Henderson. 


Fletcher Henderson was born in Cuthbert, 
Georgia, in 1898, the son of a schoolmaster. 
Of his early life we know but little ; we do 
know, however, that he shares with Kid Ory’s 
Sunshine Orchestra the honour of being the 
first coloured leader to make records that are 
still listenable (unless of course anyone 
honestly enjoys Wilbur Sweatman’s Original 
Jazz Band or Jim Europe’s Hell Fighters). 
These early records were made in the Pace 
Brothers’ studio in New York in the summer 
of 1921, and they were issued on the Black 


Swan Label. Crude they certainly are, but 
they show that, though orchestrated, they 
retain more of the jazz feeling than anything 
the other ‘‘ symphonic ’’ jazz bands had to 
offer at that time. For Fletcher Henderson, a 
competent pianist and a gifted arranger, knew 
the secret of being able to arrange a jazz per- 
formance without destroying its inherent 
‘free ’’ character. 


His orchestra played’ first at an obscure 
New York night spot called the Club Alabam; 
the personnel as given in Delaunay and 
Blackstone is not quite accurate, as Buster 
Bailey and Coleman Hawkins are listed, 
whereas the facts are that neither joined 
Henderson until later — Bailey on October 
6th, 1924, and Hawkins in the early part of 
1923. In the latter year, Henderson secured 
a most important engagement in the Rose- 
land Ballroom in New York. In fact, he was 
not to leave the city until 1935, for anything 
more than temporary posts. It was to the 
Roseland that he invited the ‘* green-looking 
country boy,’’ Louis Armstrong, then late of 
King Oliver’s Creole Jazz Band, inthe autumn 
of 1924. 


Before Armstrong joined Henderson, the 
band had made dozens of records on many 
more labels than most collectors dreamed 
existed. His best-known are probably the 
Vocalions, but they are generally speaking 
weak, as the tunes and the recording do not 
do justice to Henderson’s orchestra. 


Joe Smith, the cornetist whose elegant 
embroidery of blues themes made him the 


great Bessie Smith’s favourite accompanist, 
joined the band early in 1924, and he can be 
heard at the beginning of Mobile Blues, issued, 
as many of these earlier Hendersons were, 
on Guardsman in England, under the name of 
Pete Massey’s Original Black Band. Homo- 
chord released Chicago Blues, which is a 
moderately interesting souvenir of the 
period, nothing more, and Imperial, using 
Henderson’s name for the first time in 
England, put out some rather discreditable 
commercials such as Oh Eva, Charley My Boy 
and Hard Hearted Hannah. (Note: The 
Guardsman version of the latter title is NOT 
a Henderson, but is a genuine Harry Bidgood). 
Among the other pre-Armstrong records, it 
might be observed, if only to save younger 
collectors’ hard-earned cash, that Driftwood 
and After The Storm, issued on Actuelle and 
Homochord respectively under pseudonyms, 


are not to be recommended. 


ARMSTRONG PERIOD. 


Armstrong’s entry into the band on 
September 29th, !924, for a stay of nearly 
fourteen months, was the signal for all the 
New York musicians to manifest extreme 
interest in the music played by Fletcher 
Henderson and his Orchestra. The hot titles 
they recorded became hotter; the com- 
mercials ceased to be plain commercial ; 
refer to the Imperial of Alabamy Bound 
or the Guardsman (or Coliseum) of Words, 
whereon Armstrong leaps in with some of 
the most inspired solo work of his career as 
a member of any large group. Also to be 
recommended, if ever they are discovered, 


if 


are the Guardsman records of Memphis Bound 
and When You Do What You Do, both pseudo- 
nym-issues. Louis and Henderson demon- 
strate what a good arranger and a great 
soloist can do, even with the most trite tunes. 

Earley in November, 1925, after a most 
successful period in New York and on short 
tours with Henderson, Louis returned to 
Chicago, and to replace him, Henderson 
secured the services of another New Orleans 
musician, via the Windy City, namely, Tommy 
Ladnier. Much has been written of the 
excellence of Ladnier, and though he was not 
of Armstrong's stature musically, he had a 
rare feeling for jazz, and Henderson could 
hardly have made a more suitable choice as a 
replacement for Louis. But this was a year 
after the departure of Louis Armstrong ; in 
the interim, Rex Stewart had played with the 
orchestra, and contributed some outstanding 
solo cornet work to The Stampede on Colum- 
bia, while Joe Smith had made a thoroughly 
good job of his solo on | Want To See A Little 
More Of What | Saw In Arkansas. This Bruns- 
wick is one of the rarest ever issued in Eng- 
land, but it is a superb piece of work. 
Henderson was quick to realise that, in 1926, 
hot soli were very much to the public taste, 
and he duly arranged the above cleverly- 
named tune, which is very melodious and has 
a fine bouncing rhythm, to include soli from 
his aggregation of star soloists. Coleman 
Hawkins, then far away from the unsavoury 
noises he produces now, and Charlie Green, 
the superb trombonist, also contribute to 
make this side outstanding. (Incidentally, 
Vocalion in England released Honey Bunch, 
under a pseudonym, from this period, but | 
have not heard it yet). 


Ladnier in the Henderson orchestra was a 
most excellent but the quality of the music 
was improved still further when the late 
Jimmy Harrison, perhaps the earliest Negro 
trombone technician, joined Henderson in 
the spring of 1927. The famous sides Fidgety 
Feet and Sensation, both Original Dixieland 
Jazz Band titles, were made on March 19th 
that year, with Harrison showing that Miff 
Mole was not the only one who could make a 
trombone play intricate hot phrases. He 
remained with Henderson until the spring of 
1931, when ill-health overtook him, and he 
died a fortnight before Bix, on July 23rd, 1931. 


FOUR VICTORS. 

Throughout the period while Harrison was 
with Henderson, the other brass men included 
such famous personalities as Benny Morton, 
Claude Jones (trombones) and Bobby Stark, 
who replaced Ladnier in 1928; Joe Smith 
was replaced in 1929 by Rex Stewart. After 
Harrison’s death ,we find Sandy Williams and 
Jay C. Higginbotham in and out of the trom- 
bone chairs during 1932, and by this time, the 
names of Henderson and his men were 
beginning to gain acknowledgment in Eng- 
land. The Columbia records of 1930 and the 


contemporary Brunswicks were being issued 
and eagerly bought by the fans. The four 
Victor sides of 1934, showing a slight sugges- 
tion of a leaning towards the Ellingtonian 
mode, were issued on H.M.V. with some 
success, and with the coming of the Swing 
era, Henderson kept abreast of the times in 
the world of popular music, but with rare 
good taste which stamped his orchestra as 
being something different from the fast, 
flashy stuff which was to lead away from the 
jazz root entirely and produce the non-jazz 
form known nowadays as bop. 


ARRANGED FOR GOODMAN. 

Early in 1936, Fletcher Henderson took a 
band into Chicago’s Grand Terrace, which 
included Omer Simeon, Chu Berry and Buster 
Bailey in the reed team, and the little-known 
but excellent trombonist Ed. Cuffee. Smack, 
as he is affectionately known, was also doing 
many of the arrangements for Benny Good- 
man, which stil! stand to-day as fine examples 
of the best work the King of Swing ever pro- 
duced with his big band. Various night club 
jobs in New York awaited Henderson on his 
return from Chicago, after about a year, and 
he enlarged his band to keep pace with the 
trend of things, playing more and more 
ommercials and jess and less jazz. His last 
session was for Columbia in New York in 
1941. The titles do not look very promising, 
and there seems little reason to suppose that 
they are at all representative of the best that 
Henderson could do. 


Apart from being a distinguished arranger, 
Fletcher Henderson, polished in appearance 
and light in colour for a Negro, was an excel- 
lent accompanist and soloist himself. This 
aspect of his abilities is often overlooked 
because of the general excellence of the band 
records he was making at the time (the 
middle ’twenties). Bessie Smith made some 
very successful sides with him throughout 
her recording career, and none is more 
acceptable than /f You Don't, | Know Who Will, 
which they made in 1923. As a soloist, there 
is very little on record, but his 1921 record- 
ings of | Want To, Chimes Blues and Unknown 
Blues, especially the latter, are delightful 
examples of his capabilities in this direction. 
They are not for ‘‘modern’’ ears, as the 
piano was notoriously difficult to record 
successfully in the acoustic days, but to those 
with ears to hear, and thus listen oblivious to 
the mechanical shortcomings, there isa wealth 
of beauty in the records. 

It has been said — | forget by whom — that 
Duke Ellington developed jazz as far as it 
could be in one direction without destroying 
its character. it is only fair to add, | feel, that 
Fletcher Henderson could lay almost as valid 
a claim to this accolade. Let it be recorded of 
him that he made jazz popular by covering it 
with a veneer of ‘* white ’’ varnish, beneath 
which the essentials of the music of his race 
and age were clearly discernable. 


* 


We accept subscriptions for the 
following publications :— 


THE BEAT. 


Australia’s largest and newest 
Jazz Magazine. 


11- per year; 6/6 per 6 months. 


1/- plus post single copies. 


JAZZ HOT 
Edited by Chas. Delaunany. 


44 pages - 12/- per year. 


JAZZ NOTES 


Australia’s oldest Jazz Magazine. 


12 issues..9/6 6 issues. .4/9 


PLAYBACK 
Edited by Orin Blackstone. 
The magazine from New Orleans, 
the home of Jazz. 


18/6 per year. 


RECORD CHANGER 


The world’s largest Jazz Magazine. 


18/6 per year. 


RECORD EXCHANGE 


Canada’s only Jazz Magazine. 
Articles and record exchange columns. 


7/6 for 12 issues. 


REVUE DU JAZZ 
Edited by Hugues Panassie. 
Wonderful photographs, articles, etc. 


12/- per year. 1/3 per single copy. 
J.J. Publications, 

28, Ladbroke Square, 
London, W. 11. 
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Y old sparring partner, Mr. Lightly and 
politely, remarked in the September 
issue what a pity it was that | took myself so 
seriously. (He said a lot of other things, too, 
including something rather cheap about ‘‘ the 
gods descending from Olympus,’’ but in the 
same issue our Editor said in effect : ‘‘ This 
correspondence must now cease,’’ so Lightly 
and | are back in the throes of our uneasy 
friendship again). | think maybe he’s right, 
and | do take my jazz opinions too seriously. 
As a matter of fact, we all do. Of what 
importance are Discographies, and Junk- 
shopping and Deletions and Indices to Jazz, 
compared with the problems the world is at 
Present facing ? 

Yes, | know : that cuts no ice with you. 
It doesn’t with me, either. We have every 
right to take both ourselves and our opinions 
seriously, since only by serious application 
can anything worthwhile ever be achieved. 
But though | still disagree with him over so 
many things, Charlie Lightly has set me think- 
ing about this question of serious study and 
humourlessness. 

| had an interesting experience of the deadly 
earnestness of the purist about a year ago. 
In a spirit of cheerful levity, with bitterness 
in my heart towards no man, | wrote the 
following in ‘‘ Musical Express ”’ :— 

‘* Grand news, Gang ! I’ve just received a 
letter from Manny Schwartzkopft, who as you 
all know is the great jazz record coilector, 
telling me he has had a letter from somebody 
who used to know Jazzlips Jenkins back in 
the 1920’s when they really played hot. 
Manny’s letter clears up the vitally important 
mystery of who played the bar and a half of 
sizzling trumpet in the Dixie Dabblers’ 
otherwise-stinking record of Flat-footed Baby 
(No. 1057, Matrix E.3428). Yes, it was Jazz- 
lips! Jazzlips, as you know, always played a 
bit sharp and couldn’t go higher than the C 
above middle C, but he was unquestionably 
the greatest blues trumpeter in the whole of 


jazz. Note the matrix number: that’s the 
important thing, not the music. 
‘*But now for the bombshell. |! can tell 


you quite definitely that Flat-footed Baby was 
not recorded on June Ist, 1927, at all (as | 
stated last week). It was June 2nd! As for 
the music, Jazzlips’ break in this disc is really 
great. It consists of one long, sighing note, 
lasting the full one and a half bars. Jazzlips 
fluffed it, of course, but that only made the 
effect even more like the true New Orleans 

And so on. Rediculous stuff, written in 
order to amuse a few readers at the height 
of the silly season. But the resulting corres- 
pondence was astonishing. Heated collectors 
addressed me not even as ‘‘ Dear Sir’’ but 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE PICTURE 


‘‘Oh, Dear, what can the matrix be? 


By STEVE RACE. 


as ‘‘ Sir’; they called me everything from 
a fool (which | may be) to a menace (which I 
am not); and they ended their letters 
** Yours Disgustedly.’’ One of them, with 
whom incidentally | later struck up a close 
friendship, addressed me as ‘‘ You, with your 
shining brass behind you...’ (Thereby 
showing a knowledge of the Scriptures which, 
now that | know — | find hard to under- 
stand). 


It was then | decided that, however seri- 
ously | might take myself, | could never do the 
job so whole-heartedly as the purist. And it 
is there, | feel, that the bop fan has the advant- 
age over him. A bopster has the knack of 
enjoying Gillespie’s Swedish Suite as a musical 
experience, without having the faintest idea, 
or desire to know, who was on third alto sax 
on the session. Maybe he misses something 
there : some superior intellectual pleasure 
which comes from knowing for certain whom 
Lovie Austin recorded with, or whether there 
really was a Paramount release numbered 
13001. Certainly he is less liable to be side- 
tracked in his musical appreciation by person- 
alities, locations and dates. 


THE COLLECTOR. 

Ah yes, you may be saying, but such matters 
are important to anyone making a study of a 
set jazz period. One cannot study Shakes- 
peare conscientiously and appreciate his 
works to the full without acquainting oneself 


- with his life and times. It is of considerable 


help to know what he wore and ate, the 
chronological order of his plays and the 
interior colour scheme of the Globe Theatre. 
That is true if one is studying Shakespeare 
strictly from a literary, historical or socio- 
logical point of view. But how many matrix 
and personnel hunters genuinely approach 
jazz in that way ? How many of them have 
even troubled to find out why the traditional 
12-bar blues should happen to be in the key 
of B flat ? 

For all that many of them consider them- 
selves scholars of sociology, most of them are 
engrossed in jazz simply because they like the 
sound of it, and collect recording details for 
the very different reason that if they didn’t 
they would collect stamps or birds’ eggs. One 
might perhaps be able to sort out the genuine 
from the spurious collector by the way in 
which he keeps his record collection. The 
one who is eternally re-sorting and cross- 
listing his records MAY simply have a tidy 
mind. On the other hand, he may enjoy the 
cataloguing much more than the music. | 
should be more inclined to accept as a genuine 
seeker after knowledge the man whose discs 
lie in something only vaguely approaching 
order, and in their original dust covers, too. 
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Whichever way you look at it, w2 are all of 
us pots who occasionally call each other black 
kettles, or however the saying goes. We all 
take our jazz seriously — otherwise we 
shouldn’t even trouble to buy (or write for) 
** Jazz Journal ’”’—and |, for one, almost 
envy the cheerful bop fan who can turn to 
his friends and exclaim : ‘‘ It’s the Most !’’ 
when some excruciating Palais tenor player 
shoots a chorus of ‘‘ Oop-pop-a-Da.’’ After 
all, he could hardly know less about the 
theory and construction of music than the 
purist. He’s perfectly happy, and he’s pro- 
bably nearer to the reason for all art than you 
and |, who in our different ways analyse, 
criticise, and classify the thing almost to 
extinction. Remember that the great jazz- 
men, from Bunk Johnson to Charlie Parker, 
were not consciously indulging in a new musi- 
cal science, giving freedom to their suppressed 
folk instincts, or even uttering a cri de coeur 
against the bonds of race-oppression. They’ 
were just having one hell of a good time. 


The CLUB NOTICE BOARD. 


BIRMINGHAM JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Fridays 7-30, 
Big Bull's Head, Digbeth, Birmingham. 


CATFORD RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings Fridays, 
Dutch House Ballroom, Sidcup Road, Lee, S.E. 12. 

CLEVELAND RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings Sundays 
7-30, Cooks Ferry Inn, Angle Road, Edmonton. 


EDINBURGH RHYTHM Meetings 
Reigo Street, 
Sessions, 


Recitals, Buffet. 
GRIMSBY JAZZ CLUB—Every Sunday, 7-30 to 10-30 


.m. Criterion Restaurant, Cleethorpes. 
Resident Group:* Freddie Cook's Riverside Jazzmen. 
Also Guest Stars. 


LEEDS JAZZ and Evenings 7-30 p.m. — 
Hotel Metropole, Leeds, 1. 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Mondays - Saabs 
Mack's Restaurant, 100, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


No. | JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Fridays 7-30, Duke of 
Argyle, Great Windmill Street. 

LYTHAM ST. ANNES RHYTHM CLUB—136, St. 
Albans Road Lytham, St. Annes. Meetings Ist and 
3rd Sundays, Toc H. ST. ANNES, 2-15 p.m. 

MANCHESTER JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesde: 
evenings. Oeward’ Hell, 207" 

iter. 

BARBECUE—Memorial Hall, Calderwood St., 

E. 18. Every Sunday 7.30-10.30. Membership 1 /- 
2/6. House Band, Original Dixielanders. 
etary.: Iris Bryce. 


SWANNAGE RHYTHM CLUB — Meetings Mondays 
7-30, Burt's Corner House, Swannage. 

TWELFTH STREET JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesdays 
@ p.m. George & Vulture, Tottenham High R Road, 
Bruce Grove, 

WALLASEY RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings every Monday 
7-30 p.m., Victoria Hotel, New Brighton. 

WOOD GREEN JAZZ s Tuesdays, 
Bourne Hall, 287, High Road, Wood Green. 

YORKSHIRE JAZZ CLUB—Wednesday 7-39 
p.m. Adelphi Hotel, Leeds Briage, 

(Club news for insertion in this section must a mailed 


h this office by 9th of month preceding publication. 
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COLLECTORS’ 


STUFF 


By JOHN DAVIS and GRAY CLARKE. 


1. Indexing Jazz. 

The letter about indexing a record collec- 
tion which appeared in the September issue 
reminds us of our friend, Hilary Sternfirst. 
Hilary, of course, was always the “* systems af 
man par excellence. He catalogued his 
records alphabetically under titles, composers 
and artists (each known or suspected member 
of any orchestra counting as an artist for the 
purpose), numerically under matrix and 
catalogue numbers, and datally under record- 
ing, issue and purchase dates. On this basis, 
as we remember, there were a hundred and 
ninety-one cards for a twelve-inch Whiteman 
Concert Orchestra selection from something 
oranother. Presently Hilary found that there 
simply wasn’t room for both collection and 
index ; so, very properly, he sold the collec- 
tion at a handsome profit. Nowadays he only 
goes to a dealer to get the matrix numbers 
Edgar Jackson forgets to put in The Gramo- 
phone, and he hasn't actually bought or even 
listened to a record of jazz for ten years. 

Out of the money he saves from the margin 
between records at 5/9$ upwards each, and 
index cards at 15/- a thousand (less 10°, for 
cash), he has saved enough to buy a house, 
two cars and some beautiful antique furniture. 
He is almost the only man we know who can 
afford to wear pyjamas, and his wife always has 
the pick of the black market nylons on her 
legs. Not having heard any jazz for so long, 
he still likes it, and naturally he knows so 
much about it now that he is the ultimate 
authority on all discographical matters. He 
says that one can even enjoy bop his way, and 
claims that he has an entirely unbiased appre- 
ciation of modern trends, the bop cards 
being among his greatest favourites in the 
whole index. 

Mrs. Sternfirst says that nowadays he is 
putting on a bit of weight through missing his 
junking expeditions, but, bless him! the 
house is so beautifully quiet and tidy that she 
doesn’t mind how often she has to move his 
buttons over. She considers that all jazz 
wives who would like to have their hands 
held by their husbands in the evenings before 
they are too old to appreciate it should press 
for them to change over to the Sternfirst 
system. 

2. Hollywood. 

Since our last reference to the Elizalde 
Hollywood titles, we have had the opportunity 
of delving deeper into the joint archives. It 
seems that these titles were made early in 
1927, just prior to Elizalde’s return to Eng- 
land and his association with British Bruns- 
wick. He did actually lead a band at the 
Cinderella Roof, a Los Angeles night spot 
where Herb Weidoeft (Rudy’s brother) long 
held sway with a better-than-average group 
which recorded first for Nordskog, later for 
Brunswick, many hot and quasi-hot titles, 
including an excellent Stack O’Lee (Br.2669). 


The Elizalde personnel remains anybody’s 
guess, the only name ever mentioned being 
that of Ted Shilling (trumpet) by the Orches- 
tra World in 1928 ! 

This is rather odd, too, as Shilling, so we 
always understood, was the brother of Mrs. 
’Arris’s husband — in other words, a cousin 
of old man Anon and friend of Brian Rust’s 
pal, Victor Houseman. Very ancient collec- 
tors will recall, for instance, the days when 
Ted Shilling was given as the trumpeter on 
the Redheads’ Actuelles by local experts. 
Without wishing to revive a hoary old con- 
troversy — and for heaven’s sake don’t let 
anybody suggest that we are trying to trans- 
mute Nichols into Shillings again ! — it 
would be a queer turn if it transpired that 
there really was a man named Ted Shilling 
after all. The really queer thing to us, though, 
is that nobody ever seems to ask Elizalde 
himself about these points. He is alive and is 
believed to read and write uncommonly well. 

3. Cliftophone. 

When we get depressed about jazz and all 
its works, we find it cheers us up enormously 
to reflect at some length on the colossal 
extent of our own and everybody else’s 
ignorance of practically every aspect of it. 
We are positively relieved by the thought 
that, however hard we try ,it is highly unlikely 
that we shall ever know more than a small 
fraction of what there is to know about the 
subject. This tends to put the whole thing 
into perspective, exactly as it does when we 
look up into a starry sky and reflect that we 
are just two among several hundred million 
insects on a planet ‘which is just one among 
several million in one universe, which itself 
is only one among several hundred thousand. 

Regular readers are aware that we delight 
in enlarging on our ignorance at every oppor- 
tunity. It has been pointed out to us, how- 
ever, that most of the things we don’t know 
about happened so long ago and so far away 
that anybody could be excused for being 
ignorant about them. We refuse to have 
excuses made for us, so we will proceed to 
expose our lack of knowledge of a nearer and 
more recent problem. What, we ask plain- 
tively, was a Cliftophone record ? 

Now before everyone tells us not to be 
silly, we must emphasise that we don’t mean 
a Brunswick-Cliftophone record. The Brit- 
ish Brunswick Company finally went out of 
business in August, 1929, and later in that 
a Cliftophone Company — vide a 
full page advertisement in ‘‘ The Gramo- 
phone ” at the time — was announcing its 
plans for the distribution of Cliftophone 
gramophones and records. So were there, in 
fact, any Cliftophone records actually issued, 
and, if so, what were they ? We once dis- 
cussed the question with the late Eddie Col- 
lins to relieve the tedium of the second and 
last jazz concert to which one member of the 


axis was ever dragged. Eddie maintained 
that he could produce a specimen, and fixed 
a date, time and place when he would achieve 
the feat. Unfortunately V-Day celebrations 
intervened, and the interested member found 
himself involved in official gladdery which 
necessitated wearing uniform. So when he 
should have been discussing Cliftophones 
with Collins, he was tearing round wildest 
Kent in hot pursuit of his cap and collar 
badges which he had absent-mindedly lent to 
a young relative. In consequence we have 
never yet seen a Cliftophone and still yearn 
to do so. Can anybody oblige ? 
Carnival. 

This label which seems to have escaped the 
standard and all other works was propagated 
as A John Wanamaker New York Record. The 
execrable excrescence we shall cite is : 

11388 Somewhere With Someone/Any Old 

Time At All. 

Chas Sterling and Triangle Orch. (sic). 
Dave Ringle is admitted as composer of the 
second title, but the composer of the first 
remains strictly and advisedly anonymous. 
We are, however, concerned with matrix 
numbers, not music ; and the matrix num- 
bers respectively are 700A and 1772-3. Both 
smack of Paramount derivation. The first 
would hold the balance nicely between the 
Blythes on Pm 12246 and 12260 (which we 
mentioned in August), and the other would 
fit well in the main Pm series with old Mother 
Rainey at 1759 (12200), the nearest we can 
find. Obviously the scope is tremendous and 
we expect to be informed by return of post 
of an endless stream of alternative takes of 
Mortons, Olivers and Norfolk Jubilee Quart- 
ettes, all of which appeared on Carnival, 
which, no doubt, will prove to be the com- 
monest of labels. It is a pity, of course, that 
the editorial facilities cannot run to the 
expense of having our own specimen photo- 
graphed! Perhaps, for once, maybe, we 
should be sympathetic with the limitations of 
the editorial exchequeur. We can think of 
better subjects for photography (corres- 
pondence not invited) ! 


Critical Dicta. 

We are in the presence of, probably, the 
greatest untaught or impromptu musician 
there has ever been. But, in fact, this des- 
cription is not accurate. For he was a musi- 
cian by heredity ; while no one who could 
play upon his variety of instruments, and 
could devote three years of his life to the 
perfecting of so special and subtle an instru- 
ment as that upon which he made his fame 
could be called unskilled. Gusikov was a 
musician in the mediaeval or oriental meaning 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 
TO THE 


DISCOGRAPHY 


OF JOHNNY DODDS 


By PETER TAYLOR and GEOFFREY HELLIWELL. 


King Oliver. Aprii 1923 session. 

11387A Chimes Blues also issued on Jazz Collector 
L.3, TeE. R6. AFCDJ.AO3. 

11390B Froggie Moore also issued on Jazz Collector 

TeE.R6, AFCDJ.AO6. 

11391 Snake Rag also issued on Jazz Collector L.4, 
TeE.R7, AFCDJ.A AO3. 

22 June, 1923 session. 

8392b Sweer Lovin’ Man should read OK.4906, also 
issued on HJCA.8. 

8394b Sobbin’ Blues also issued on HJCA.8. 

23 June, 1923. 

840la bad You Stay Last Night also issued on 


8402a Dippermouth also issued on HJCA.25. 

8403a Jazzin’ Babies’ Blues also issued on HJCA.6. 

October, 1923. 

8475b Buddy's Habits also issued on HJCA.37, 
AFCDI Dividend. 

8476b Tears also issued on HJCA.37, AFCDJ Dividend 

8477b | Aint Gonna Tell also issued on OdG.3198, 


HIJCA.1. 
8478a Room Rent Blues also issued on OdG.3198, 
HJCA.!. 


King Oliver’s Creole Jazzband. Oliver, Louis 

Armstrong (cnts.) ; Johnny Dodds ? (clt.) ; Honore 

Dotray (tmb.); Stomp Evans (alto); Lil Hardin 

(pno.); Bill Johnson (bjo.); Baby Dodds (ds.). 

November, 1923. 

11633 Alligator Ge.5274, Cen.3008, AFCD)J. 

O7, TeE.R4. 

11634 ? That Sweet Something Dear, Ge.5276. 

11635 Workingman Blues, Ge.5275. 

11636 Zulu’s Ball, Ge.5275. 

11637 7 If You Want My Heart, Ge.5276. 

11638 Krooked Blues, Ge.5274, Cen.3008, AFCD)J. 
AO6, TeE.R4. 

November, 1923 session. 

8484a Riverside Blues also issued on OdG.3197, 


HJCA.7. 
8485a Sweet Baby Doll also issued on HJCA.2. 
8486b —— Blues also issued on OdG.3197, 


HJCA.7. 
8487a Mabel’s Dream also issued on HJCA.2. 
December, 1923/January, session. 
1622-2 Mabel’s Dream also issued on Harmo.8 
1623-2 Southern Stomps also issued on AFCDI. AO?, 
Jazz Collector L.4. 
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of the word. He could not read music, and 
it was not necessary. Indeed, it was not 
written down. The music he played was 
composed by instinct and instilled by ear. It 
would never be charged against the poets of 
the sagas, of the old epics, or the ballads, that 
they could not read or write. It was their 
particular poetry, and it even gained because 
of its special conditions or restrictions. The 
poems lost nothing in beauty or subtlety 
because they had to be got by ear. In the 
same way, folk music, epical or lyrical, in its 
hundred sorts, loses nothing because it has 
not the sophistication of print and paper. 
Rather, the opposite. It loses when it is 
written down. Many of its nuances may be 
impossible to transcribe, while performance 
from the printed copy, in the concert hall or 
music room, must lack the fire and vitality 
of the original. Street music, if divinely 


inspired, or the music of the fair, indeed, all 
popular music when it bears the marks of 
genius, spoils and tarnishes at the hands of 
those who have been trained in schools. 
Sacheverell Sitwell in 
Splendours and Miseries. 


1624 Riverside Blues also issued on Harmo.890. 

Junie Cobb’s Hometown Band. 

2621 Chicago Mess Around should be under Lovie 
Austin’s Blues Serenaders. 

Viola Bartlette, acc. Johnny Dodds (clit.); Lovie 

—_— (pno.) ; unknown tpt., tmb., gtr. and ds. 


2545 Sunday Morning Blues, Para.12369. 

Same, acc. Cobb’s Paramount Syncopaters, 
including Dodds (cit.). 1925. 

2548 Walk Easy Cause My Papa’s Here, Para.12369. 
Lovie Austin’s Blues Serenaders. October, !925. 
2623 In The Alley Blues also issued on AM.4, AFCDJ. 


4. 
2624 Merry Makers’ Twine also issued on AM.4, 
JRS.109. 


Add unknown trombone on the above. 

Louis Armstrong’s Hot Five. 22 February, 1925. 

9503 Come Back Sweet Papa also issued on HJCA.21 
OdF.279790. 


26 February, 1926 session. 
9533 Georgia Grind also issued on WHJCA.2I, 
OdF.279790. 
Ee | Peters. Matrix No. E.2638-9W, piano is Luis 
ussell. 
Lovie Austin’s Blues Serenaders. April, 1926. 
317-11096 Jackass Blues also issued on AFCDJ.AO23. 
318-11097 —* Stomp also issued on AFCD). 


Wilmer Davis, acc. Johnny Dodds (clt.), possibly 
Lil Hardin (pno.) and possibly St. Cyr (bjo.). 

29 May, 1926. 

E3185-W Gut Struggle, Vo.1034. 

E3187-W Rest Your Hips, Vo.1034. 

Jimmy Bertrand’s Washboard Wizards. 

29 May, 1926 

Add Nat Dominique (tpt.). 

Louis Armstrong’s Hot Five. 16 June, 1926. 
9729 Don’t Forget To Mess Around also issued on 


JCA. 

9730 I’m Gonna Getcha also issued on HJCA.10. 

9731 Droppin’ Shucks also issued on HJCA.20. 

9732 Whosit also issued on HJCA.20. 

N.O. Wanderers. 

142426 Perdido Street, also issued on S.E.5008. 

142427 Gatemouth also issued on S.E.5008. 

142428 Too Tight also issued on HJCA.30. 

142429 Papa Dip also issued on HJCA.30. 

N.O. Bootblacks. 

142436 Mixed Salad also issued on HJCA.31. 

142437 | Can't Say also issued on HJCA.31. 

142438 Flat Foot also issued on HJCA.26. 

142439 Mad Dog also issued on HJCA.26. 

Blythe’s Ragamuffins. June, 1926. 

2602-2 Messin’ Around also issued on Cen.3029. 

2603-1 Adam’s Apple also issued on Cen.3029, 

Jazz.5003. 

Armstrong’s Hot Five. 23 June, 1926. 

9776 King of The Zulu’s also issued on HJCA.22. 

9777 Big Fat Ma also issued on HJCA.9, OdF. 279789. 

9778 Lonesome Blues also issued on HICA. vo & 

9779 Sweet Little Papa also issued on HICA.9, 
OdF.279789 

Freddie Keppard’s Jazz Cardinals. 

265i-la Stockyard Strut also issued on A.M.3. 

2653-1 Salty Dog also issued on A.M.3. 

Jimmy Bertrand’s Washboard Wizards. 

16 September, 1926. 

E3830 Idle Hour Special. 

E3831 Idle Hour Special. 

E3832 47th Street Stomp. 

£3833 47th Street Stomp. 

Matrix numbers should read as above. 

Armstrong’s Hot Five. 16 ee 1926. 

9890 Jazz Lips also issued on HJICA 

9892 Big Butter and Eggman also com on HJCA.16, 
OdF.279788. 

9893 Sunset Cafe Stomp also issued on HJCA.16, 
OdF.279788. 


Jasper Taylor’s State Street Boys. 
2770-2 Stomp Time Blues also issued on AFCDJ. 
AO20, Cen. 3026. 
2771-2 It Must be Blue also issued on AFCDJ.AO20, 
Cen.3026. 


Armstrong’s Hot Five. 27 November, 1926. 
9980 You Made Me Love You also issued on OdF. 
79787. 


9981 Irish Black Bottom also issued on OdF.279787. 
Johnny Dodd’s. February, 1927. 

4332-3 Oh Daddy also issued on S.D.102. 

Johnny Dodd’s Trio. Lil Hardin (pno.); Bud 
Scott (bio.) 21 April, 1927. 

Matrix as follows :—C781, &22710-1 ; 
C775, £22704-5 : C777, E22706-7 : 


C789, £22708-9. 


Armstrong’s Hot Seven. 7 May, 1927. 

80848 Wild Man Blues also issued on S.E.5003, 
CoS.DZ353. 

13 May, 1927 session. 

80877 Gully Low Blues also issued on S.E.5003, 
CoS.DZ353. 

Morton’s Red Hot Peppers. 

38627-2 Hyena Stomp also issued on HJCA.1/1. 

38628-1 Billy Goat Scomp also issued on HJCA.1I1. 

Morton Trio. 

38663 Wolverine Blues also issued on Bb.10258, 
HMVS.JK2233. 

38664 Mr. Jelly Lord also issued on Bb.10258, HMVS. 
JK2233. 


Dixieland Thumpers. 
20240 Oriental Man also issued on Jazz Collector L.6, 


JRS.106. 
20241 Sock That Thing also issued on Jazz Collector 
L.6, JRS.106. 


oe s Black Bottom Stompers. 8 October, 
Matrix to read as follows :— 

1237 Come On and Stomp. 

1239 After You've Gone (with vocal). 

1241 After You've Gone (no vocal). 

1242 Joe Turner Blues. 

1245 When Erastus Plays. 

Chicago Footwarmers. 2 December, 1927. 
82000 Ballin’ The Jack also issued on HJCA.23. 
8200! Grandma's Ball also issued on HJCA.23. 
Armstrong’s Hot Five. 9 December, 1927. 
82038 Got No Blues also issued on CoS.DZ343. 

10 December, 1927 session. 

82040 I’m Not Rough also issued on CoS.DZ343. 
Chicago Footwarmers. !5 December, 1927. 
82076 My Baby also issued on HJCA.27. 

82077 Oriental Man also issued on HJCA.27. 

Add John Lindsay (bs.) to all sessions of Chicago 
Footwarmers. 

Blind Blake (voc., gtr.) ; acc. Johnny Dodds (clt.) ; 
Jimmy Bertrand (ds. ). 1928. 

20521 Hot Potatoes, Para.12673, Cen.3010. 

20522 South Bound Blues, Para. 12681, Cen.3027. 
Elzadie Robinson (vcl.) ; acc. probably Johnny 
Dodds (clt.) ; unknown piano and guitar. 1928. 
20528-20584 Pay Day Daddy Blues, Para.12635. 
Omit gtr. 

20529-20583 Elzadie’s Policy Blues, Para.12635. 
Chicago Footwarmers. 2 July, 

400979 Sweep "Em Clean also issued on HJCA.19. 
4 July session. 

400986 My Girl also issued on HJCA.19. 

400987 Lady Love also issued on HJCA.24. 

400988 Brown Bottom Bess also issued on HJCA.24. 
Johnny Dodds’ Trio. 5 July, 1928. 

46056 Blue ag Stomp also issued on HMVS. 


Johnny Dodds’ Hot Six. 30 January, 1929. 

48841 Sweet Lorraine also issued on HJCA.!2. 

Sippie Wallace (vcl.) ; acc. Nat Dominique (tpt.) ; 

Johnny Dodds (cit.) ; probably Jimmy Blythe (pno.) ; 

unknown trombone. 7 February, 1929. 

48870 I’m A Mighty Tight Woman, Vi.V38502. 

Johnny Dodds’ Hot Six. 7 February, 1929. 

Date should read 16 January, 1929. 

48794 Pencil Papa, matrix number should read 
49797, and also issued on HJCA.12. 

Johnny Dodds’ Trio. Johnny Dodds ‘(elt.) ; Lil 

Hardin (pno.) ; Bill Johnson (bs.). 7 February, 1929. 

48868, 49863 Clarinetski, Unissued. 


48869 Indigo Stomp, Vi.23396, Bb.B10238, 
HMVS.JK2179. 
Beale a Washboard Band. Date recorded, 
24 July, 


Ma Rainey acc. Her Georgia Boys, B.T. Wingfield 
(cnt.) ; Johnny Dodds (clt.) ; Cow Cow Davenport 


no.). 
407 ? Weeping Woman Blues, Para.12455, AFCDJ. 
AOII. 


408 ? Soon This Morning, Para.12438, AFCDJ.AOI!. 
Jazz 5004 was never issued. 
(Acknowledgments to Messrs. Roy Voysey, and 
Eric Townley). 
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WINGY MANNONE’S DIXIELAND BAND. 
Sister Kate (218). 
PETE DAILY’S CHICAGOANS. 
South (4106). 
(Brit. Capitol CL 13170). 

First side was recorded in Hollywood on 
March 7th, 1944, and comes from the first 
volume of the four-part History Of Jazz 
albums, ‘‘ The Solid South.’’ It presents 
Wingy in exuberant mood both as vocalist 
and instrumentalist, aided and abetted by 
such Dixieland stalwarts as Matty Matlock, 
Jake Flores, Stanley Wrightsman (who plays 
a nice solo), and Zutty on drums. Reverse is 
a further side from the It Looks Like Helen 
Brown session of March 22nd of this year, at 
which two further sides, Sailing Down The 
Chesapeake Bay (4108) and Red Rose Stomp 
(4109) were waxed. The Chicagoans do well 
by South which has come to be associated with 
Bennie Moten. They get a fine beat, with 
Pete himself playing an easy, relaxed lead. 
Both sides recommended. 

PETE DAILY AND HIS CHICAGOANS. 
5-30 a.m. Blues/Bluin’ The Blues. 
Tempo A28. 

This band of Pete Daily’s has quickly 
established itself as one of the best of its kind 
playing to-day. Their brand of dixie is very 
trim — all the ends are tucked in and every- 
thing they do is neat and tidy. 

Both these sides swing quite nicely, without 
ever becoming overheated. 5-30 a.m. has 
good solos from trombone (Bud Wilson) ; 
piano (Don Owens) ; and Leader Daily him- 
self, whilst the reverse is the genuine dixie- 
land McCoy. The boys get themselves a beat, 
and stick on it to some purpose. 

When The War Breaks Out In Mexico/She 
Looks Like Helen Brown. 
Brit. Capitol 13153. 

These two Daily sides tell quite a different 
story, and | can imagine that someone at 
Capitols must have been listening to !2th 
Street Rag. Plenty of group-singing, and 
plenty of jolly fun, but no jazz to speak of. 

CHUBBY JACKSON AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
Godchild/Tiny’s Blues. 
Columbia D.B.2568. 

| think some stranger must have wandered 
into the studio whilst they were making these 
sides. By the yells and other odd noises off, 
i gather he didn’t like the music. 

Nor do I. 

s.T. 
DUKE ELLINGTON AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
Hy’a Sue/Progressive Gavotte. 
Columbia D.B.2566. 

These sides are wonderful! They come 
from the American Columbia Ellington album 
and by some strange freak of chance, the 


“*Hy’a Sue?”’ 
(Sonny Greer—Duke Ellington's drummer.) 


worthy people over here have seen fit to 
issue the two best sides, back to back. 

Sue is just the blues the Ellington way. 
Tyree Glenn weighs in with some trombone 
in the ‘* Tricky Sam’’ manner, which may 
surprise you. Johnny Hodges plays mightily 
and the band as a whole make a lovely sound. 


Don’t be frightened by the title of the 
backing. It is neither progressive, not is it a 
gavotte. It is merely a beautiful littie tune by 
Billy Strayhorn, beautifully played by Duke 
Ellington. 


Some say the Duke has slipped back ; 
some say he has jumped too far forward, but 
wherever he may be, he’s still on top. 


Run along now to your nearest record 
dealer. 


THE RAY ELLINGTON QUARTET. 
Old King Cole/3oppy Soxer. 
(Parlophone R.3226). 

The old nursery rhyme has undergone a 
sea-change, and emerges as a fine show num- 
ber in which the boys can show their paces, 
and they are really good. Within their own 
sphere they are unbeatable, and | should 
think their records have genuine export 
value. The second side, an original by pianist 
Katz and guitarist Deniz, is wholly delightful, 
and has one of the most haunting little melo- 
dies | have heard for many aday. The playing 
exactly fits the tune, and | have already spun 
it many more times than is good for any 
record in these days of utility wax. 


SPIN. 


MARK WHITE PRESENTS ‘‘ JAZZ CLUB.”’ 
Davenport Blues (13259)/There’ll Be Some 
Changes Made (13263). 

(Decca F 9214). 

Though both these sides are well played, 
and, in my opinion, the most successful since 
Black And Blue (Decca F 9136), somehow they 
still fail to impress. Possibly the answer lies 
in the fact that for a jazz performance of this 
nature to succeed, not only do the musicians 
have to give of their best musically, but also 
be able to pass on to the listener the spirit and 
tradition of the music they are interpreting. 
On both these sides the spirit of jazz is lacking. 
Though Bix’s charming composition on the 
first side receives sympathetic treatment with 
some musicianly and competent solo work 
from Jack Jackson and Ladd Busby, and a 
beautifully phrased spot of alto from Mickey 
Lewis, it adds up to little inspirationally 
speaking. Reverse is a jam session, pure and 
simple, and less ragged than this type of per- 
formance generally turns out to be. Nicksie- 
land music, with Freddy Randall to the fore, 
and all quite fun if not taken too seriously. 
Both sides worth a spin. 


THE McCOOMBE QUARTET. 
Ain’t Misbehavin’/I Got Rhythm. 
(Tempo A33). 


Being an old Venuti fan (and not ashamed 
to admit it !) | was glad to see that Tempo 
had put Mac McCoombe on wax (or rather, 
Vinylite), but | must confess that the results 
area bit ofalet-down. Mac and the boys have 
done something they ‘‘didn’t orter’’ to 
Ain't Misbehavin’, which emerges almost 
unrecognisable from their treatment, and 
although the melody of | Got Rhythm, is 
established fairly clearly, they can’t turn their 
backs on it soon enough. Surely it is advisa- 
ble to state the tune at least once before 
embellishing it out of recognition, otherwise 
it seems a waste of money to pay the composer 
royalties. Instead of giving a lift to the solo 
instrument, the rhythm section plods along 
with the grim determination usually associ- 
ated with Lancashire clog-dancing marathons 
(especially on the first side), and the piano 
would appear to over-recorded. 
McCoombe plays well enough, but in a very 
mechanical and unfeeling manner, and | am 
sure his work would be much improved if he 
cultivated a more restrained and subtle 
approach. At present his playing is all on one 
plane and completely devoid of tonal shading. 
One gets the impression too, that he is strain- 
ing his technique to the limit from beginning 
to end of the record, rather than holding 
something in reserve for the last lap. If you 
don’t have a climax you have an anti-climax. 


TC. 
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RECENT RELEASES REVIEWED 


JAZZ AT THE TOWN HALL ENSEMBLE 
(Featuring CAB KAYE). 
That's My Desire (P-7-28)/You'se A Viper 
(P-7-27). 
(Esquire 10-032). 

Though the Ensemble appear to be mike 
shy, Mr. Cab Kaye most certainly isn’t ! On 
the first side he gives an imitation of Frankie 
Laine singing the pop song that brought him 
fame in 1947. Second side’s resemblance to 
Rosetta Howard’s viper song is purely 
coincidental, Cab doesn’t even sing the right 
melody — any melody come to that. Esquire 
have done very well by the jazz collector up 
to now, and the kindest thing to do is to 
forget this one. 

Pat. 
SYDNEY BECHET AND HIS BAND. 
I Can’t Believe You're In Love With Me/Sunny 
Side Of Street. 
(Esquire 10-035). 
High Society /Honeysuckle Rose. 
(Esquire 10-034). 
Recorded in Paris 1949. 

The old saying that, ‘‘ A man is known by 
the company he keeps "’ can hardly be applied 
to Sydney Bechet, for these sides give a fitting 
picture of what a great jazzman can do even 
whilst playing in the most pedestrian com- 
pany. 

Frankly these are not the best records that 
Bechet has ever made. The French drummer 
suffers from cymbal-mania and it sounds as if 
the recording engineer had quarrelled with 
the trombonist. This was a pity, for from 
what one can hear, vaguely, Bennie Vasseur 
seems to be playing very well. 

For the brighter side of the picture ; 
Bechet takes a wonderful solo on Sunny Side, 
and also does admirably by that old jam 
session standby, Honeysuckle Rose. 

Not so much of the entente cordial, as one 
might have hoped. 

Sits 
HANK D’AMICO AND HIS SEXTETTE. 
Your The Cream In My Coffee/if Dreams Come 
True. 
(M.G.M. 228). 

These are both good tunes, and Hank and 
the boys do all right by them. The first side 
is a pleasant essay in bopism — on the other 
side the boys just enjoy themselves. Both 
sides feature plenty of solos, and Hank 
handles his clarinet in a pleasingly efficient 
manner. He is not a world-beater, but he is 
good, and he’s played with any number of 
good bands, so it is not surprising to find him 
fronting a group with a well-matched ensem- 
ble and solid rhythm section. 


BILLIE HOLIDAY. 
Porgy (74652)/My Man (74653). 
(Brunswick 04263). 

Though these two subdued and quietly sung 
sides may not be to everyone’s taste, person- 
ally | find them both, and especially the first 
side, the most attractive modern Billie Hollie 


day recordings that | have heard. In the first 
place both songs suit Billie’s intimate and 
individual style even though they may not be 
jazz tunes, strictly speaking ; secondly Bobby 
Tucker’s piano accompaniment plus rhythm 
section is so much better than the pretentious 
and lush backgrounds which Decca have seen 
fit to give her in the past. 

First side is one of the late George Gersh- 
win’s loveliest melodies amd not to be con- 
fused with the song of the same name by 
Fields-McHugh which Ethe! Waters recorded 
some years back (Brunswick 01522). Lady 
Day makes the most of this song, taking it 
slow and easy in that wonderful nostalgic 
manner at which she is so expert. It’s not so 
much the words as the way she phrases them 
that makes this side a little gem and a perfect 
example of how to bring out the best of a 
good melody. If this doesn’t have you 
weeping in your beer, or cokes then you’re 
as tough as an old laminated Columbia! The 
reverse isn’t quite so good, because the 
material is less suitable, but Billie makes a 
competent job of it, nevertheless, whilst 
Bobby Tucker’s accompaniment is both 
expert and tasteful. 

METRONOME ALL STARS. 
Overtime/Victory Ball. 
(H.M.V. B9818). 

A mixed group of stars bopping quite 
brilliantly, and providing, especially in their 
solo playing, lessons in technique and execu- 
tion in the bop idiom from which many of 
their more colourful but less gifted con- 
freres might happily benefit, if they take the 
trouble to listen. The playing is unforced 
and relaxed, and completely free from what 
can only be described as the *‘ tonal strangu- 
lation ’’ that characterises so much mediocre 
bop. In addition, there is much greater 


By PETER TANNER, TOM CUNDALL and SINCLAIR TRAILL. 


cohesion present than is usual in the case of 
pick-up groups (particularly ‘‘ All Stars,’’ 
who are usually all at each others throats) 
and they generate a real heat. If bop we must 

have, then this is the way to have it. 

THE BUCKTOWN FIVE. 
Steady Roll Blues /Mobile Blues. 
(Jazz Collector 123). 

Another reissue of the greatest interest to 
all collectors of vintage white jazz. Recorded 
in 1924, both sides reproduce remarkably 
well, and are surprisingly free from the usual 
weaknesses associated with recordings of that 
period. The group plays with real attack and 
precision, and in view of the fact that it 
included only haifa rhythm section, plays with 
astonishing swing. Spanier has a fine muted 
soloon the first side, and Guy Carey interjects 
a number of effective trombone breaks to- 
wards the end of the disc. Volly DeFaut 
seems a little unsure of himself in his clarinet 
solo, but apart from this his work is excellent 
throughout both sides. Mobile Blues is chiefly 
ensemble, but there are some fine breaks 
from DeFaut and Spanier, and the number 
builds up to a good climax. 

MILTON BUCKNER AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
Milt’s Boogie /Buck’s Bop. 
(M.G.M. 224). 

A big coloured band on a bop kick (things 
being what they are it would be almost a 
miracle if it wasn’t) and really putting on the 
pressure. There is some fine boogie piano 
from Buckner on the first side, which you can 
appreciate whatever your feelings may be 
about bop, and clever use of the orchestra 
builds up to an exciting climax. | am sure 
the second side will be cherished by all those 
who have reached the more rarefied circles 
of bop appreciation, but it was pretty tough 


MUGGSY SPANIER. 
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going for these old ears. No doubt the 
Greeks have a word for it, but the best I can 
do is ‘* phrenetic.’’ There is not the least 
fear of bop ever becoming popular with the 
masses — only a butcher’s boy with a tri- 
angular mouth, a distorted mind, and a 
warped soul could possibly whistle this. 
BUNK JOHNSON AND HIS 
NEW ORLEANS BAND. 
A Closer Walk With Thee/High Society. 
(H.M.V. B9820). 
Snag It/Franklin Street Blues. 
(H.M.V. B9821). 

It is pleasing that so soon after Derrick 
Stewart Baxter's article on Bunk Johnson 
(‘‘ jazz Journal ’? — September, 1949), in 
which he suggested that certain of Bunk’s 
records should be made available over here, 
we are able to review some of the very sides 
to which he referred. Bunk made better 
records than these (which were cut in 1945), 
and | have certainly heard him play much 
better in the flesh (it must also be recorded 
that | have heard him play much worse), but 
it is the real stuff, and, alas, apart from what is 
already preserved on wax, there will be no 
more from the redoubtable Bunk. As he 
grew older, Bunk realised just what he could 
cope with, and so far as was possible, always 
remained within the limits that age and 
failing health placed upon his technique. in 
spite of this, just what a fine lead horn he was 
is demonstrated in these records, and he 
sparked the band with a fire incredible in a 
man of his age. Personally, | would rate A 
Closer Walk With Thee, as the best of the four 
sides from an all-round point-of-view. High 
Society, is played with a listy verve that is 
irrestible, and is full of genuine New Orleans 
fiavour. |! should say it is clarinetist George 
Lewis’s side. Snag It, is undoubtedly Bunk’s 
side, and he has a wonderful solo in the finest 
traditions. Franklin Street Blues, has some 
excellent clarinet, a simple, but effective, 
piano solo from Alton Purnell, and a moving 


TELL ’EM ABOUT ME 


’Cos your pals will be interested 
in my activities. | go to 600 friends 
each month and I tell ’em about 
my guvnor’s terrific stock of 
American and Foreign labels, and 
also second hand and coflector’s 
records, What aml? I’m a 
mailing list...’m the best and 
most comprehensive mailing list. 
Can | call on you this month? 


Send S.A.E. Today for !2-page catalogue. 


Farley Radio Service 
— LTD — 
(Jazz Dept.) 
23, Thomas Street, S.E. 18 
WOOLwich 3631. 


(but somewhat faltering) solo from Bunk. 
If you love jazz, you won’t be able to get these 
quick enough. 
HARRY PARRY AND HIS OCTET WITH 
DOROTHEE BARONNE. 
Night And Day/Mood Indigo. 
(Parlophone R.3230). 

The opening notes of Miss Baronne’s voice 
frightened me so much that | hadn’t recovered 
by the time the Cole Porter number had 
finished. With faltering hand | turned the 
disc over, but worse was to come, and my 
spirits sank until the final Lady MacBeth-like 
scream finished me ; and the record. Why 
do such a thing to the Duke, who already has 
troubles enough of his own ? If Miss Baronne 
is to behave like a banshee, then why not 
write suitable numbers for her to wail to ? 
i am quite sure that Duke Ellington feels that 
he gave his own number the very best treat- 
ment possible, and would shudder at this 
version of it. Having had Cole Porter for a 
neighbour for many months, | can imagine 
what his reaction would be to Night And Day 
with celestial voice but minus words. There 
is no doubt a place for Miss Baronne’s voice, 
but | should say it is a long way from Harry 
Parry and his Octet. There is really nothing 
new in using a voice like this — it has been 
done (and dropped) dozens of times before, 
not to mention swanee whistles and musical 
saws, which produce a similar effect. If any 
of the small companies put out records like 
this they would soon face financial ruin, and 
| can only say that one of the big companies 
should have known better. 

iG. 
TEDDY WILSON. 
Don’t Worry ’Bout Me (5653)/! Want To Be 
Happy (5654). 
(Parlophone DPI 14). 
Strange Interlude (5464) /All Of Me (5476). 
(Parlophone DP126). 

Four more sides from EMI's special list 
which are available by order. First two 
sides, by the Wilson Octet, were recorded 
for Musicraft on August I9th, 1946, with the 
following personnel : Buck Clayton, trumpet; 
Scoville Brown, clarinet ; Don Byas, tenor ; 
George James, baritone; Teddy Wilson, 
piano ; Remo Palmieri, guitar ; Billy Taylor, 
bass and J. C. Heard on drums. First side, 
taken at relaxed tempo, features a well sung 
vocal by Sarah Vaughan, though her tricks 
become tiresome through repetition ; while 
Buck Clayton and Teddy Wilson both shine 
on this subdued, drawing room style per- 
formance. Reverse, which features a gener- 
ous helping of Teddy, is riffy and undistin- 
guished, albeit inoffensive. 

Second two sides are piano solos and they 
were recorded for Musicraft in May, 1946. 
Though neither could be rated among Wil- 
son’s best work, both are charmingly executed 
and could not offend even the most prudish 
of maiden aunts as their jazz content is almost 
nil ! 
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LIGHTLY AND POLITELY 


67 
THE WISDOM OF THE FAIR. 

““More and more, art is coming to consist 
of a popular entertainment side and an 
esoteric prestige side, and that, in the long 
run, is death.’’—Pamela Hansford Johnson, 
** Books,”’ February, 1949. 

“It is absurd to expect complete neutrality 
from a critic, and if he pretends to such a 
thing, you should promptly ignore him.’’— 
C. A. Lejeune, ‘‘ The Observer,” 18 9 49. 

ALWAYS. 

**| never did like anything Ellington ever 
did. He never had a band all in tune, always 
had a bad tone quality and bad blend.’’—Jack 
Teagarden, Metronome,” April, 1947. 

‘*The personnel is different, notably in 
the inclusion of Ben Webster, always to my 
mind rather a rambling, half-hearted tenor 
player . . . '’—Steve Race, ‘‘ Musical 
Express,”” 16 9 49. 

UNPRECEDENTED FEAT. 

‘‘The Deep River Boys literally tore the 
roof off the house with renderings of their 
most popular RCA Victor record hits... ”’ 
—Chick Madison, ‘*‘ Musical Express,’’ 
87 49. 

NADIR, MY DEAR. 

‘* Commencing in the low register, John- 
son, in a series of superbly phrased notes 
gradually climbed into the middle register.”’ 

know that with Bunk’s records | 
have reached my zenith.’’—Derrick Stewart- 
Baxter, ‘‘ Jazz Journal,’’ September, 1949. 

ANTICLIMAX IN CROW JIM’S 
IVORY TOWER. 
_ ‘** AT EIGHT O’CLOCK, on Friday evening, 

May 13th of this year, after two hours of more 
orthodix recording, five men grouped them- 
selves around two microphones and began to 
make permanent the most audacious experi- 
ment yet attempted in jazz. The men were 
Lennie Tristano, Billy Bauer, Arnold Fishkin, 
Lee Konitz and Warne Marsh. The experi- 
ment was to create a spontaneous music, out 
of skill and intuition, which should be at once 
atonal contrapuntal and improvised on a jazz 
base. The microphones were provided by 
‘Capitol Records.’’—Barry Ulanov, ‘‘ Metro- 
nome,”’’ September, 1949. 

MAYBE TOO COOL. 

‘Tristano. is cold.’-—Nat King Cole, 
** Down Beat,”’ 23 9 49. 

68 

Originally discovered writing some of the 
‘‘ happiest marriages of words and music,”’ 
Billy Strayhorn was engaged by Duke Ellington 
as a lyric writer in 1939. Left in New York 
while the band toured Europe, he fell to dig- 
ging Duke’s scores. So far as we are aware, 
there have been no Strayhorn lyrics since ! 

We believe that Lush Life dates back to his 

pre-Duke period, and King Cole’s version on 
‘Capitol offers proof of Strayhorn’s great talent 
as a lyric writer. (A pity some wretch had 
to ham it up with masses of fiddles). The 
significance of a ‘‘ lush life in some small dive ”’ 


lies in the interpretation of the word ‘* lush,”’ 
which in America describes a juicehead or 
heavy drinker. 
69 

Since she discovered that a monstrous book 
on jazz by a gent yclept Rudi Blesh had been 
published in this country, our girl friend, 
Trudy, has been spending all her lunch hours 
in different bookshops reading a few pages of 
it‘each day. When we ran into her thus 
occupied, she was very excited, repeatedly 
exclaiming : ‘‘ This is the loveliest, mouldiest, 
mustiest stuff I’ve ever read !*’ She said it 
was so funny that the editors ought to dis- 
pense with our column and provide large 
slabs of Blesh instead. Mouthing ungracefully 
large helpings of pseudo-scientific jargon, just 
as though she had been educated in an Ameri- 
can college, she gave us to understand that 
what she enjoyed most were the Blesh charts, 
and would we print some of hers? How 
gladly we agree to any suggestion that will 
help to fill our vacant lots ! 

CHART IV. 

THE HISTORICAL CONCEPT : 

i Tendency to romance, sentimentality and 

wild invention. 


ii Inducement of hallucinations. 
iii New Orleans trumpets heard in Oregon 
on quiet nights. 
iv Avoidance of monotony by persistent 
repetition : 
A. Discographers. 
B. Poorly paid journalists. 
C. Interior decorators and paperhangers. 
D. Record-collector-cum-jazz- 
authorities. 
v_ British defeat at Ilsandhiwana, 1879. 
RHYTHM : 
i Off-beat clap. 
ii Feet warming. 
iii Polyrhythm (hurrah !). 


A. Inner. 
B. Over. 
C. Upper. 
D. Downer. 
iv | got. 
TEMPO : 
i Strict. 
ii Stuffy. 


iii Silvester speaks. 
iv Harlem speaks. 


CHART XVIII. 

MELODIC FACTORS AND CHARACTERIS- 

TICS: 

i Polyphony (hurrah !). 

ii Heterophony (cf. Herskovits and Capt. 

Hornblower). 

iii Line astern (horizontal), 
iv line abreast (vertical). 

v_ Mutilation very common (developing out 

of iii and iv). 

HARMONY : 

i Paucity of. 

ii Dissonance, shunning of. ° 
iii Chaotic rivalry (vide Critics). 
iv In Harlem. 
INTONATION : 

i Little Undulation (vide Bo Peep). 

ii Little Joe. 
iii Little Boy Blue. 
iv Undulation muy pronto. 


MORALITY : 
i Tendency away from Pure toward Dirty. 
ii Hot style. 
iii Limited to pure types (vide Disco- 
graphers). 
iv Relaxed, never too fast. 
v_ Her daddy rocks her. 
vi Blues round the clock. 
vii Necessity for thrift in pretty mamas. 
viii Jelly roll, care of. 
(Next month: Citations and more Concepts!) 
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PREACHIN’ 


By DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER. 


HIS month the column will have rather a 

patchy look. The lecture on Voodoo in 
the last issue rather threw the whole routine 
out of gear (if | may mix a metaphor or two). 
| now find myself with a number of odds and 
ends, held over owing to lack of space —a 
jetter asking for a personnel, a few additions 
to ‘* Index ’’ and some data on various blues 
singers, all small items in themselves, but 
worthy of a little space. The intelligent 
reader has now realised that the column is 
about to reach a new low in jazz journalism ! 

* * * * 

In the first of these outpourings (last March) 
| gave my opinion on the King Oliver ** possi- 
bilities '" mentioned by the well known 
coliector and discographer, Walter Allen. 
At the time | made it quite clear that it WAS 
only MY opinion and should be regarded as 
such. Now along comes a letter from my 
very good friend and colleague, Brian Rust. 
Brian is able to throw considerable ight on 
this very dark subject. Rust is recognised to 
be one of the foremost Oliver authorities in 
this country. His knowledge has been 
obtained over a period of years by patient 
research and close listening to Oliver's style. 
Brian confines his remarks to two records 
mentioned by Allen and dealt with by this 
column. Of the Viola McCoy, If You Really 
Love Your Baby/! Want A Good Man, Co 14935, 
Rust has this to say: ‘‘It’s not Oliver, I’m 
100°, sure. !t’s not stylish enough. Oliver 
had a flair for embellishing the phrases he 
played ; this fellow, whoever he was, just 
plays so much cornet and no more, almost 
as if he were afraid of what the union would 
say if he did too much work. It’s not un- 
pleasant, but it’s utility stuff. | don’t think 
it’s the same man as on Peddlin’ Man. It 
might be, but whatever the Liza Brown lacks 
in technique, he has a nice blues tone. The 
McCoy man swings more, but he sounds 
wooden.’ 

With regard to the Liza Brown Peddlin’ 
Man If Papa Has Outside Lovin’, Co 14395, 
Brian is not so certain, he continues: ** My 


Our claim to the best Stock of 

JAZZ and SWING RECORDS 

in Great Britain can be confirmed 
by a visit to 


THE SWING SHOP 


1b, Mitcham Lane, 
STREATHAM, S.W. 16. 


Personal attention from DAVE CAREY 
with nearly 20 YEARS’ Jazz experience 
AT YOUR SERVICE. 


comments on the Liza Brown are that it 
COULD just possibly be Oliver, playing very 
much off the mike, in the same vein as he did 
behind the first vocal chorus of Butter Beans 
and Susie’s Construction Gang, using the same 
tone and strict economy of notes. | don’t 
claim it to be definitely Oliver, but | do feel 
the possibility is there, and the reticent tone 
of the cornet may have been occasioned by 
the fact that Oliver was then under contract 
to Victor (October, 1929), which might 
conceivably have some connection with the 
total absence of any names on the recording 
sheet.”’ 


| have already given my opinion of these 
and it is nice to find my views more or less 
confirmed by Rust. | still feel the Liza Brown 
is a very doubtful item. 

* * * * 

In the past, | have expressed my opinion on 
white blues singers (‘‘ There ain’t no sich 
animal !"’). Now | must eat my words. 
During a recent visit to Cook’s Ferry Inn, | 
heard two fine bands each containing a singer 
of great talent. Doug. Whitton’s excellent 
group (and it really is a most promising 
combination. Congratulations Doug.) con- 
tains a pianist, Shamus O’Brien, by name, 
who has mastered the difficult art of singing 
the blues. O’Brien reminds me a little of 
Pine Top Smith, but be has enough originality 
not to be acopyist. Shamus should go a long 
way. 

The second singer | heard that night is a 
knocked out character by the name of George 
Melly, who is the official ‘‘ vocalist ’’ with 
Mick Mulligan’s Magnolia Jazz Band. George 
is one of the most fantastic blues shouters | 
have ever heard. He almost tore the house 
down (and Cook’s Ferry is a well built place!). 
Melly is a completely original singer and has 
the volume and power of a Bessie Smith. Add 
to this a wonderful personality and a perfect 
understanding of the blues and you have an 
artist of the highest order. Melly is the best 
blues singer Britain has ever produced and, 
in my humble opinion, could hold his own 
with anyone in the States. |am sure members 
of most London Jazz Clubs will confirm what 
| have written. Melly IS great. | would also 
like to say a kind word about Mick Mulligan’s 
band, a young and enthusiastic group of 
musicians who will make the grade in a very 
short time, if they have the breaks they 
deserve. | would suggest to Tempo (or any 
other private concern) that they get Melly 
on wax immediately. The man is sensational 
and should not go unrecognised. Is it too 
much to hope that the B.B.C. will give Melly 
some air time? His versions of Georgia 
Grind, Careless Love and Frankie And Johnnie 
must reach a wider public. They are far too 
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good to miss. From the above, you will have . 


gathered | think Melly is terrific. 


* * * * 


Once again the time which elapses between 
the writing of this piece and its printing has 
delayed my remarks on the Sister Ernestine 
Washington on Melodisc. This is the finest 
example of negro religious singing ever 
issued in this country and has the added 
attraction of a fine accompaniment by the late 
Bunk Johnson and his band. Not for the 
pretty, pretty boys, but great stuff. 


* * * * 


Alec Hurd of Glasgow is anxious to know 
who ‘‘ The Blues Man’’ is who recorded 
some titles for Juke Box label. | have not 
heard the record he mentions (Kansas City 
Boogie/My Baby’s Blue, Juke Box 101); but 
it is rumoured that ‘‘ The Blues Man’’ is 
none other than our old friend Joe Turner. 


* * * * 


Finally | am asked by a reader in Birming- 
ham (I! cannot decipher the signature) who 
the pianist is on Doctor Clayton's Angels In 
Harlem/Ain’t Gonna Drink No More, Vi 20-2153. 
The musician in this case is Blind John Davis, 
and a fine artist he is too. Davis can be heard 
to advantage on the sides made by Lonnie 
Johnson for Disc. How about issuing some, 
Melodisc or Tempo ? 


* * * * 


| fear that my space is almost exhausted, 
so once again | must hold over material for 
next time. Blame my enthusiasm for George 
Melly for the exclusion of more discographical 
material 


TAILPIECE. 

“In Amsterdam a 39 year-old male Dutch 
stenographer put so much rhythm into 
dancing the samba that he broke his right leg 
on the dance floor.’’ (News item). 

Dancing members of London Jazz Clubs 
please take note ! 
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DOUG. WHITTON’S JAZZ BAND. 


(No. 11 in a series of British Jazzmen). 


ARLY this year Doug. Whitton met Len 
Doughty, Malcolm Burness and Dick 
Bentley, three friends from Beckenham, Kent, 
who had been playing together for some time 
on cornet, guitar and clarinet respectively. 
Jimmy Divine, banjo, and Denny Dyson were 
roped in next, and out of nowhere, or rather 
Baldock in Hertfordshire, Denny produced 
Shamus ‘‘ Shimmy ”’ O’Brien to fill the piano 
chair. Finding a trombonist was a great 
problem until Whitton, boarding a bus to go 
to Cook’s Ferry Inn, met a tall fellow carrying 
a trombone case. On interrogation, he 
admitted that he wasn’t going to the Ferry to 
play, but had in fact just come from a practice 
blow with one or two friends. So, before you 
could say Jack — no, sorry, Andy Robinson, 
for that was his name, he found he was the 
trombonist in the more or less completed 
Whitton aggregation. 

String bass was added much later, making 
the Doug. Whitton band; with nine pieces, 
the largest jazz group in the country. Bassist 
Denny Olive is still in the R.A.F., but looking 
forward to his demob early next year, when 
he will join the group permanently and be 
able to make all their dates. 

Once completed this newly formed group 
went into rehearsal and four months later 
made their first public appearance. Unfor- 
tunately their debut was not a success, but 
nothing daunted, the band went back to 
rehearsing for another eight weeks. Faults 
were ruthlessly analysed and ironed out, and 
the second date, at the Oval Jazz Club, was a 
terrific success. 

Further engagements at Cook’s Ferry Inn, 
Wood Green Jazz Club, Catford R.C. and 
elsewhere followed rapidly, and on Septem- 
ber Ist they opened in a resident job every 
Thursday at the Western Jazz Club, the 
White Hart, Uxbridge Road, Acton. The 


(Photo : 


courtesy P. H. Scotford) 


Club, although only recently formed, is 
already one of the most successful in the 
London Area. 

THE PLAYERS. 

Now a few words about the boys in the 
band. Len Doughty is the musical genius of 
the outfit, working out chord sequences and 
harmonies on difficult tunes, so important in 
a band with a four-piece front line. Len is 
very happy playing second cornet, but his 
sensitive and inventive horn also takes its 
share of the solos. - Dick Bentley isaclarinetist 
of considerable talent and technique, who 
idolizes Jimmy Noone. He is also featured 
frequently on soprano sax, and his improvisa- 
tions on Texas Moaner Blues or Nobody Knows 
The Way | Feel This Morning are always a great 
success. 

Newcomer to the band is trombonist Dave 
Cable, replacing Andy Robinson, who recently 
left to study at Oxford. Dave is strictly an 
Ory-Dutrey man ; the King Oliver band his 
great love. He gets plenty of chances on 
Oliver numbers, with the two-cornet Whitton 
outfit ! 

King Pin of the rhythm section is Denny 
Dyson, who has a style all his own, though he 
studies Baby Dodds and George Wettling as 
much as possible. Denny also blows a mean 
trombone with the Hot Five, a small group 
from the main band. What he lacks in tech- 
nique he more than makes up for in enthusi- 
asm ! 

Piano man Shamus O’Brien, in addition to 
providing a steady rolling beat for the rhythm 
section, is also featured with great affect in 
solos, his nimble fingers and gravel throated 
voice winning wide approval on such numbers 
as Let Me Play With Your Poodle and Sweet 
Georgia Brown. He is also the most outstand- 
ing eccentric in a band not unremarkable for 
its content of characters. 
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Denny Olive, Malic. Burness and Jimmy 
Divine are all solid rhythm men ; Jimmy is 
a perfectionist, always practising, and trying 
to perfect those Harry Mordecai banjo rolls. 

The band as a whole is insistent upon the 
importance of playing new tunes, instead of 
flogging to death the numbers that every 
band plays. The band’s repertoire includes 
many out of the way tunes like Under The 
Bamboo Tree, I’m A Little Blackbird and Of All 
The Wrongs You’ve Done To Me, and they are 
always on the look out for similar worth 
while but almost forgotten numbers. 

Plans for the future? ‘‘! haven’t any,’ 
says Doug., ‘‘other than work, practice, 
rehearsal and more rehearsal. So long as the 
band keeps on rehearsing and improving, and 
we’ve a hell of a long way to go, the future 
will take care of itself.”’ 


—DISC 


CATALOGUE 
By DAVE MYLNE. 


PART IX. 


438 Laura/| Wonder 


43 


The More | See You/The 

Devil Sac Down 
Playhouse No. 2 — 
Sweet Sally 


W. Herman. 


. H. James. 
. C. Basie. 
. Light Crust Dough- 


boys. 
440 Rodger Young . E. Wrightsman, L. 
Baricharus. 
Roll de Old Chariot Along/ 
Pizzicato Polka ... Szath Myri. 
441 Silent Night Adeste Fideles/ 
Jingle Bells B. Crosby. 
White Christmas/ Tul) Be 
Home for Christmas . B. Crosby. 
442 Ave Maria/Holy Night . E. Farrel. 
Agnus Dei ... J. Peerce. 
443 in Central Park 
Mediey. Parts | & 2 . Al Goodman. 
444 Which Of The Great 43) 


44 


Just You, Just Me 


Like Someone In Love/Love 
ls The Sweetest Thing ... 


Medley (Avalon /Smiles/ Long 


Long Trail, etc.) .. 
Just A Prayer Away, Irish 
Washerwoman ... 
Get Happy/Crazy Rhythm | 
Rachel’s Dream/Just One 
Of These Things 


P. Baron’s 


P. Como. 


S. Kaye. 


. G. Lombardo. 


C. Hawkins. 


. B. Goodman Quin. 


447 Rhapsodie Parts 
3 Phil. Symph. of N.Y. 
448 Temptation ... ... M. Gould. 
449 Penthouse Sercnade C. Spivak. 
Slow Freight/Fish Fry . B. Carter. 


453 


454 


455 


456 


457 


458 
459 


Negra /Consentida,/ Stuff 
Like That There 
| Should eee In 
Town 
Brotherly Jump 
More Than You Know ... 
Three Caballeros/Victory 
Polka... 
You Tell Me Your Dream/ 
Cielito Linda ... 
Story of Two Cigarettes/ 
Cabaret 
| Never Felt This Way/ 
Live and Love Tonight 
Sugar /Sensation 
All Of My Life/I Don’t 
Care Who Knows It . 
Any Old Time/Bring An- 
other Drin a 
Glow Worm /Anvil Chorus 
Liza/ Cocktails For Two.. 
Sweet Lorraine/Hallelujah 
Grandfather’s Clock/Lass 
With The Delicate Air 
Rose of Tralee/It’s The 
Same Old Shillelagh ... 
Caldonia/Golden Wedding 
Skyliner/Blue Skies... 
Sentimental Gentle- 
man/Is Ie Always True 
Bluest ~ Who’s 
Talkin’ 


A. Russel, B. Hutton. 


. M. Tilton. 


Dorsey Bros. Orch. 
Dorsey Bros. Orch. 


Andrews Sisters. 
Mills Brothers. 
P. Baron. 


D. Ellington. 
Y. Lawson. 


H. James. 


K. Cole Trio. 

Milt Herth Trio. 
Tatum. 

T. Wilson. 

E. Knight, ace. H. 
Chitison Trio. 

M. Downey, acc. J. 
Lytell. 

W. Herman. 

C. Barnet. 


Hoosier Hot Shots. 


T. Daffan’s Texans. 


(continued on page 15) 
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WHOLESALER WANTED. 


Dear Sirs, 

It is time that some thought was given to the 
position of the ‘*‘ small label ’’ records in this country 
in the light of supply and demand. Since most of 
them originate in London they are comparatively 
easy to buy there at the marked price ; the position 
in the provinces is, however, somewhat different. 

At no little expenditure of time, energy and pro- 
paganda, | have recently been able to assist in 
‘* placing '’ one of these labels in the main music store 
of this locality, and | understand that the sales are up 
to expectation. The manager of this store is, lec it be 
said, 2 progressive business man and sympathetic to 
the requirements of the jazz collector. He (and no 
doubt hundreds of his fellows throughout the pro- 
vinces) has, however, to convince ‘‘ Head Office "’ 
not only of the saleability of the label, but also of the 
magnitude of petentialities of it. This, as the hardened 
collector knows full well, is a tough assignment, especi- 
ally as not a few of these ‘‘ smail label "’ firms have a 
catologue somewhat limited in size. The first reaction 
of ‘‘ Head office "’ is that, taking into account carriage, 
packing, and other difficulties with which these small 
firms are saddied, ‘‘ it isn’t worth bothering about."’ 

The alternative to the collector is somewhat grim — 
he has the added expense and worry of an order to the 
firm, C.O.D. or postal charges, and the chance of a 
breakage in cransit, making the cost ofasafely delivered 
5 9 disc somewhere in the region of 76. The average 
collector thinks twice, and jazz suffers. 

Now this idea | moot for discussion to the mutual 
advantage of collector and small firm alike — is there 
not available in London or elsewhere a factor or 
‘clearing house '’ which could handle a range of 
** small labels ’’ for supply on popular terms to the 
commercial firms ? That is to supply them to the big 
stores under similar arrangements to those employed 
by the commercial record companies, obviating the 
return of packing in small quantities, excessive addi- 
tions to the cost of the discs, etc.? Take it from me, 
this is what the commercial record stores, even the 
most progressive, want. It must be remembered that 
their object is sale and profit with the minimum of 
trouble. 

Until such an arrangement is forthcoming, !| believe 
that the provincial collector of average means (and 
who isn't ?) will find that even the *‘ popular price "’ 
small label will not appear in his local shop, much less 
those which, for various reasons, find it impossible to 
cut their costs further. 

1! would be pleased to hear from all interested 
parties, collector and small firm alike, whether they 
find such an idea popular or possible —ROY VOYSEY, 
Portsmouth. 


A TIDY MIND. 


Dear Sirs, 

i was particularly interested in the record indexing 
system 39 clearly elucidated in the September ‘‘ Jazz 
Journal! "’ by Eric Townley, as | have myself used and 
recommended for some years a card index which is 
similar in many respects. 

However, | feel it is a little hard on those with 
extensive collections but less extensive memories to 
have the work of any particular artist filed chrono- 
logically. For instance, | would not like to hazard a 
guess as to whether Armstrong recorded Willie The 
Weeper before or after Ory's Creole Trombone, and 
would consequently suffer some slight delay in trying 
to locate either of these sides in Mr. Townley’s collec- 
tion. And consternation in those departments where 
recording dates are unknown ! 

Believing that even jazz record collectors have 
obtained a reasonable mastery of the alphabet, | prefer 
to file my index cards entirely alphabetically : firsc 
under the name of che artist — e.g., Armstrong, all of 
whose records will be located together ; and secondly 
under the title — Ain't Misbehavin’, Alligator Blues, A 
Monday Date, etc.— the title being printed immedi- 
ately below the name of the artist, so as to be readily 
visible without removing the card from the file. Each 
side of a record has, of course, a separate index card. 

As regards the records themselves, | again differ 
from Mr. Townley in emrloying an alphabetical system, 
and file all che Armstrong discs together. This ad- 
mittedly has a disadvantage in chat arrangement on 
the shelves has to be reshuffled occasionally, as certain 
sections expand ; and also introduces a slight compli- 
cation where the backing is by a different band, though 
in such cases one side is generally uninteresting and 
there is no difficulty in deciding under whom to file 
the disc. For instance, Armstrong's Basin Street Biues 
will obviously be filed under Armstrong, and not under 

the backing Running Ragged by the Venuti Blue Feur. 


Should Running Ragged by any chance be required, as 
when maiden aunts call to tea, it can be located by 
referring to the card index, where the appropriate 
card will be labelled ‘* Filed under Armstrong's Basin 
Street Blues.’ 

The records filed under Armstrong are numbered 
one to infinity in the order in which they are acquired, 
and stacked on the shelves in this order. The particu- 
lar number of any Armstrong disc may be given on the 
appropriate index card ; but in addition a quick refer- 
ence index, separate from the main index, will be found 
valuable where full details of records are not required. 
For this quick reference a loose-leaf book is handier 
than a card index, and one page is used, for each artist, 
inserted alphabetically and with the artist’s name at 
the top of each sheet. Under each artist is listed the 
titles by that artist in the numerical order in which 
they are to be found on the shelves. Thus if one feels 
like enjoying a Bessie Smith session one merely turns 
to the Bessie Smith page to be able to see the location 
of all her records at a glance. 

In front of the section of records devoted to each 
artist is placed a card which rises above the level of the 
record covers and bears the name of the artist con- 
cerned ; this enables any section to be located im- 
mediately. For many sections having only one or two 
records — e.g., Pine Top Smith — it will be sufficient 
to trace the name of the artist alphabetically along the 
record shelf which will locate the record immediately. 

For ease in extracting and replacing records, they 
may be stored on a shelf some two inches wider than 
the record diameter and having a slight ledge along the 
front edge. If the open side of the record covers is 
arranged to face forward, instead of upward as is more 
usual, then removal of a record is effected by pulling 
if forward, which automatically brings the cover 
forward as far as the ledge. There is then no difficulty 
in tracing the cover when returning the record to the 
shelf, and to further simplify putting the records away, 
where several by one artist have been removed at 
once, | print titles of both sides of the disc on its 
appropriate cover in such a position as to be visible 
when the cover is pulled out to the ledge. 

Perhaps other collectors faced with filing difficulties 
may find some of the points mentioned above worth 
consideration. |! trust that any inadequacies in my 
explanation do not make a fundamentally straight- 
forward system sound over-complicated.—PETER J. 
RUSSELL, Rugby. 


GALAHAD RUST. 
Dear Sirs, 

Without wishing to appear as a Sir Galahad, especi- 
ally in these days of dead chivalry, | must admit that 
Miss Joan Snarey’s remarks about other folk music 
having remained the same throughout the centuries, 
so why should jazz ‘* progress,’’ strike me as being 
particularly logical. When something undergoes so 
much evolution that the latest stage in its progress (?) 
is quite unlike the original, the two can hardly be 
described in terms of each other. One would hardly 
say that Pithecanthropus erectus was comparable 
with Homo sapiens, a Brabazon with a ‘* horseless 
carriage,’’ or bop with jazz. The confusion arising 
out of the bop v. jazz argument seems quite unneces- 
sary ; jazz is a folk music, evolved from the fusion of 
Afro-American culture with European under certain 
social influences in New Orleans and the Southern 
states generally, with certain tonal and rhythmic 
qualities of its own. Bop is a form of expression due, 
as Mr. R. A. Israel points out, to the repressions of 
modern conditions, which are quite unlike those 
under which jazz grew up, and which is also recog- 
nizable by certain tonal and rhythmic qualities (which 
are foreign to jazz). The only connection between 
the two is that both originate with the Afro-American. 
At that rate, we must include in the jazz discographies 
the recorded works of Zez Confrey, Paul Robeson, 
Marian Anderson, the Fisk University Jubilee Singers, 
Bert Williams and Moran and Mack. Bop may be a 
development of jazz (via Tin Pan Alley and 52nd 
Street) even as Dvorak’s Fifth Symphony is of Negro 
folk songs (though this is doubtful), but then Tchai- 
kovsky's Capriccio Italiano is a potpourri of Italian folk 
songs, though | cannot imagine any knowledgeable 
writer on the subject dragging Tchaikovsky's work in 
to bear witness to the ‘* development *’ or progress 
of these folk songs. 

As to suiting public taste — well, Tin Pan Alley has 
for years prostituted all the more melodic composers 
to pander to public taste, or more properly, lack of it, 
yet the Mozart expert will hardly accepc In An Eight- 
eenth-Century Drawing Room as good Mozart, even as 
we, the jazz cognascenti, frown on bop. Classical 
composers may have ‘‘ developed "’ folk songs to suit 
themselves, but the results are rarely as charming as 
the originals, and similarly bop is never as charming 
as jazz. Jazz needs melody ; bop hasnone. Jazz needs 
a steady beat; bop disdains this. ‘* Jazz is strictly 
music," says Jelly Roll Morton ; but bop... ! 


SWEET LETTER FROM YOU. 


| think Miss Snarey may be missing some good jazz 
by refusing the saxophone, but with bops intruding 
upon the jazz scene with their heretic philosophies, it 
is good to find anyone, especially a girl, whose ideas 
as to good and bad, right and wrong, in jazz, are so 
obviously on the right track.—BRIAN RUST, Edgware. 


HOW ABOUT IT, DOWN BEAT? 


Dear Sirs, 

Sorry to be so remiss with the remittance but my 
life has been slightly disorganised lately —a natural 
consequence of marriage | believe. 

Have you studied Bechet’s writing on your July 
cover picture ? The formation of the first ‘‘z’’ in 
the word ‘‘ Jazz '’ suggests to me that he started to 
write an ‘‘s."’ 

Would ic not be a good idea when talking of early 
New Orleans music to use the early New Orleans 
spelling —Jass ? Then the B.B.C. could continue 
their ‘‘ Jazz Ciub '’ without angering jass fans, and 
Mr. Gold could continue playing jazz (or claiming to) 
without taking up so much space in your magazine.— 
K. J. HASKELL, Edmonton. 


(from page 14) 


460 Jimmy's Blues/Take Me 
Back Baby Bans. 
Old Man River .. Sinaera. 
461 Overture: La  Gazza Toscaniniand N.B.C. 
Ladra. Pts. | and2 ... Symphony Orch. 
462 There, I've Said It again 
| Walked In... ... V. Monroe. 
You Belong To My Heart C. Spivak. 


463 A Friend Of Yours . B. Crosby. 
| Can't Believe That You're 
In Love With Me ... D. Shore. 


464 My Ideal ... 
June Comes Around Every 
Veer T. Dorsey. 
465 We'll Be Together Again; 
Please Don't Say No... T. Fischer, G. Simms. 
Till Then Lazy River Mills Bros. 
466 Too Marvellous For Words H. James. 
Wang, Wang Blues /Bye 
Bye Blues ... Major G. Miller. 
467 Baby Won't You Please J. Stafford’s V-disc 


H. Macintyre. 


Come Home ... ee Boys. 
Fallin’ In Love; When Your 
Lover Has Gone . F. Sinatra, 
468 On The Up Beat C. Basie. 
Cross Your Heart A. Shaw. 


469 My Castle On The Nile 
Liza | Love You a 
Go Down Moses ‘Walk In 
Jerusalem 
470 Jumping Jehoshaphat 


Camp Hill Male 4. 


372nd Infantry. 
J. Dorsey Glee Club. 


Star In Your Eyes G. Lombardo. 
471 Voices Of Spring A. Kostelanetz. 
Ruralia Hungarica .. J. Heifecz. 
472 1 Want A Little Doggie... L. Horne, acc. P. 
Moore 4. 
My Dreams My Baby Said L. Horne, acc. P. 
es Moore 4. 


473 Carle Boogie Cavallero | 


Boogie sas ... F. Carle, Cavallero. 
Moonglow What's The 
Use ? L. Brown. 


474 Call Me Darling/Ya-ta-ha King Sisters. 
He's Home For A Little 
While/Good, Good, 


Good . Anita Ellis. 
475 Squeeze Me M. Spanier’s V-disc 
All Stars. 


Lets Fall In Love 
476 
477 That's What | Like About P. Harris, C. Daley, 
Please Don't Orchestra. 
Someday You'll Want Me E. Britt. 
478 Deacon Jones/Some Like ” 
"Em Fat Like That 
Take Me Out To The Ball 
Game Good Enough To 
Keep... L. Morgan's Three. 


L. Jordan’s Five. 


(continued on page 17) 


B. Goodman's Five. 
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AMERICAN 


Bae voice on the other end of the phone 

said, ‘*... sure, Floyd, I’d be glad to give 
you some information about my early career. 
Why don’t you meet me at the ‘‘ Brown 
Derby and we'll have a talk ?”’ 

Ben Selvin, now West coast director of 
artists and repertoire for Columbia records, 
seemed quite anxious to talk about his 
activities during the early twenties. Since | 
was equally interested in what he might have 
to say, and also aware that the ‘‘ Derby ”’ 
served great food, | hastened over to Holly- 
wood and Vine to meet him. 

It was arranged in that manner, and that is 
why | spent part of last Saturday afternoon 
amid the splendour of one of the world’s most 
famous eateries. 

Seated before a huge plate of chicken livers 
and scrambled eggs, Selvin seemed to enjoy 
reminiscing. He spoke about his early days 
in New York ; when The Original Dixieland 
Jass Band opened at Reisenwebers (Selvin 
was playing violin in another room with a 
commercial band); the ancient recording 
methods employed in those days; and 
MOSTLY his interest in real estate. Unlike 
most musicians, Selvin has always been a 
businessman. (He owns a huge tract in 
Whitestone, Long Island, N.Y. where he 
plans to build a complete community for 
members of his profession. He plans to name 
streets after famous musicians — Whiteman 
Ave., Goodman Drive, etc.). 

At the outset of our conversation, | showed 
him several issues of ‘‘ Jazz Journal ’”’ and 
he was seemingly impressed. Selvin seemed 
amazed that there is so much jazz interest in 
England. He began our conversation by 
informing me emphatically that HE DID NOT 
LIKE JAZZ and never did. His tastes have 
always been along commercial lines as anyone 
can testify who has heard any of the 9,000 
sides he has recorded for practically every 
label that ever existed. Nevertheless at one 
time or another Selvin’s recording groups 
have included Jack Teagarden, Benny Good- 
man, The Dorseys, Eddie Lang, Joe Venuti, 
Artie Shutt, Red McKenzie and scores of 
others. 

Since 1927, Ben Selvin has been associated 
with the Columbia Record Company. He 
conducted the accompaniment for Bing 
Crosby’s first recordings (My Kinda Love, Till 
We Meet Again, etc.). That band included 
Lang, Venuti, and Rube Bloom. | was sur- 
prised to learn that it was a Selvin group that 
backed Ethel Watters on the Columbia race 
series. (14,000 numbers). Most of these 
sides had Manny Klein, Tommy Dorsey, and 
Artie Shutt. Similar Selvin groups worked 
behind such artists as Ruth Etting, Harry 
Richmond and Al Jolson. 

Between 1917 and 1924, Ben Selvin was 
recording for several companies at the same 
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time. He employed different personnel for 
each company ; in fact, several arrangers were 
used so that each group would sound different. 
Selvin recalls recording six different versions 
of Irving Berlin’s All Alone. Each was released 
on different labels under various pseudonyms. 

In his current capacity, Ben Selvin person- 
ally supervises all Columbia sides cut on the 
West coast. He recalls the first Chick Webb 
recordings made back in 1933 and scores of 
Ellington sides. Ellington has often said that 
Selvin is the only recording supervisor who 
has been able to capture the Ellington sound 
to his satisfaction. Mr. Selvin feels that a 
sound musical background is necessary to 
intelligently supervise a recording session. 
It seems that the average supervisor has not 
had the necessary musical foundation. 

In discussing English musicians with Selvin, 
the name of the late xylophonist Teddy Brown 
was mentioned. Brown worked for Selvin 
many years ago in New York. Ben heard 
several of the English bands when he last 
visited England in 1927. 

| made a special point of asking Ben Selvin 
about the ill-fated Special Edition label. 
Received enthusiastically by collectors, the 
Special Editions were a commercial flop 
mostly due to faulty distribution and high 
price ; however, Columbia does intend to 
begin an extensive reissue programme 
‘*soon.’’ (No doubt when they get around 
to it everything of interest to collectors will 
already have been issued on independant 
labels). 

With regard to bop, Selvin was emphatic 
in his disapproval and said, ‘*... it will not 
last. Columbia will record bop very spar- 
ingly.” 

Selvin is currently eyeing the Red Nichols 
group and there is a possibility that the 
famous Five Pennies will once again appear on 
Columbia wax. 

Since Selvin’s schedule included a recording 
session that afternoon at 2-00 we walked 
around the corner to the Columbia Broad- 
casting System Studio (affiliate of Columbia 
Records). There we met Nelson Eddy who 
was to cut several sides for Selvin. Imagine 
ME in a Nelson Eddy session!!! So, after a 
polite exchange of small talk, | excused myself 
and dashed for the exit. 

There you have the story of my meeting 
with Ben Selvin. The conversation was 
interesting and the lunch was delicious ; and 
besides, Selvin picked up the tab!!! 

THE HOLLYWOOD JAZZ SCENE... Recent 
additions to the forthcoming Dixieland 
Jubilee are Albert Nicholas and Brad Gowans. 
Local jazz fans are looking forward to their 
appearance with Muggsy, Bud Freeman, Kid 
Ory, and scores of others. You will have the 
full story here next issue ... Last week we 
broadcast ‘‘ Jazz On Parade ’’ from the stage 
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of the auditorium at the Los Angeles County 
Fair before an audience of 2,000 people. The 
show featured ‘‘ Young Men of Jazz,’’ and 
marked the radio debut of three outstanding 
groups of young musicians. They were The 
Canal Street Stompers, The Silverlake Jazz 
Band, and Eddie Jackson’s Dixieland Band. 
Johnny Lucas, trumpet star with the Fire 
House Five was featured soloist on the pro- 
gramme that was enthusiastically received by 
those who witnessed the performance .. . 
LOOK WHO WE FOUND DEPT... . Dean 
Moore, Sr., original member of the Rhythm 
Boys. He, along with Al Rinker and Bing 
Crosby were appearing in this area 23 years 

ago. Later Harry Barris replaced Moore. 

Dean is readying a night club act that should 

be sensational. 

Looks like we’re at the bottom of this 
shaft again so, until next issue it’s ‘* So Long.”’ 


Subscribe to The 
World’s Leading Jazz Monthly 


‘The Record Changer ’ 


Thousands of Records listed each issue. 


Discographies of your favourite Jazzmen. 
Biographies, Record Reviews, 
Reviews, Criticism, Feature Articles by 


the World's foremost Jazz Authorities 
such as Charles Edward Smith, Rudi Blesh, 
Ross 


George Avakian, Bucklin Moon, 
Russell, Bill Russell, Roy Carew, Orrin 
Keepnews, Peter Drew, etc. 


Interviews, Photos by the Dozen, Fiction. 


The Record Changer is getting bigger and 
better every month and includes coverage 


of every facet of Jazz, Blues, Folk Music 


and Bop. 
Don’t miss the next big issue of 
‘THE RECORD CHANGER.’ 
Send your Subscriptions to :— 
J.J. PUBLICATIONS, 
28, Ladbroke Square, London, 
W. 11. 


1 year 18/6 2 years 34/6 
3 years 48/- 
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ABBREVIATIONS USED. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


it is inadvisable to send money when first answering advertisements. 

Final date for record auctions in this issue — 24th November. 
All advertising for this section for inclusion in the next issue must reach this office by 12th of the month. 
Records for Disposal (minimum two), each 6d., 25 for 10/-. 


N — New. G — Good. S — For Sale. 
E — Excellent. F — Fair. T — For Trade. 
Vv — Very Good. P — Poor. A — For Auction. 
Records Wanted (minimum three) each 4d., 20 for 5/6. 
For Advertisers’ Index see below. 
DISPOSALS. TATUM, ART, TRIO. 
BELL, GRAEME. Body and Soul/I Know, 12-in. Com E S/T Swi 
Tiger Rag/None My Jelly Roll Pac N 86 PAR THARPE, SISTER ROSETTA. 
Z Cana! Street Got What It Takes Pac N 86 PAR My Lord yt gd Gonna De N 10 - BOW 
: Deep Pacific) Darktown Strutters Pac N 86 PAR WALLER, FATS. 
Right Here Come Back Sweet Papa Pac N 86 PAR Muscle Shoals Birmingham Blues Tra N TA SWI 
BOOKS. Deletions, Var E $/T SWI 
: The Real Jazz by Panassie N 10 - PAR WILBUR, 
CRAWFORD, ROSETTA. N.O. Shute r Can’ t Say Ram E 7/- PAR 
Rosetta Blues You're a Viper Voc E $/T swi 
FRISCO JAZZ BAND. 
Fidgety Feet Gotta See Mama Pac E 9- PAR WANTEDS. 
GAITHER, BILL. ARMSTRONG, LOUIS. 
Jealous Woman Biues 1941 Blues OK a 76 PAR any ; Any E Ss LAN 
HALL’S SUGAR BABIES. Drop That Sack BrE E 126 LAT 
Harmonica Harry PaE G 3- GAY DODDS, BABY. 
HODES, ART. Drum Impro. No. Cir E 10/- LAT 
Wolverine Blues Someday Sweet... a JR E 8 - PAR GOODMAN, BENNY. 
LUTER, CLAUDE. Liza Smiles HMV Vv DIN 
Where Did You Stay R. Garden Pac N 86 PAR Handful Keys Vieni Vieni HMV Vv 3- DIN 
MANY Bei Nir Bist Du Schoen HMV Vv 3- DIN 
Send s.a.e. for list : GAY Sil. In The Moonlight ... HMV V 3- DIN 
McGHEE, BROWNIE. MANNONE, WINGY. 
Workingman’ s Blues Step It Up OK E 76 PAR Many : : RZ E S LAN 
O.D.J.B. ORY, KID. 
Sudan. CoE v 10 - GAY High Society. Exe E 12/6 LAT 
RAINEY, MA. BESSIE. 
a Stack O’Lee Yonder Comes JAZ E 9- PAR Man PaE E S LAN 
SANGSTER, JOHNNY, AUSTRALIAN. Six. WALLER, FATS. 
. Friendless Blues Walk Thru Street see Zen N 86 BOW Turn On Heat /My Fate ..Vicor Dub G $/T SWI 
SMITH, TRIXIE. My Feelings Are Hurt ..Vicor Dub G S/T SWI 
Trixie "Blues Freight Train. Voc E S/T swi Dream Man. I'm Growing Fond HMV 7/6 SWI 
SOUTHERN RAG A JAZZ. WILSON, GARLAN 
Mammy /Think of Me ... Win G 76 GAY Sweet Loraine You Show Me SW E 10 - SWI 
V-Disc Catalogue—(continued from page 15) 
; 479 Twilight On The Trail 490 Comin’ Around The Cor- 
Red River Andrews Sisters. ner, Humoresque G. Lombardo. 
ies ’ trange As It Seems’! Flyin’ Home R. Norvo. 
mg ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. Wish | Knew ... .. D. Haymes. 491 I'm -—aaneal That | Love 
a 480 Pack Up Your Sinton Lt. B. Crosby. L. Armstrong. 
BOW: D. R. Bown, 7a Clifton Road It Don’t Mean A Thing... D. Ellington. | Hope To Die Nobody ; 
B ishton, | 481 Classical Symphony in D. Toscanini and N.B.C. 492 Say That E. Hawkins. 
rignton, Major. Prs. and2 .. Symphony Orch. gain 
: 482 Keep The Home Fires Again ... Pas ... H. Gibson. 
DIN: A. Dinsdale, 36 Yaam Lane,Stockton- Can't Get World Kobblers, 
2 a tarte . Barnet. ut is orld: 
e on-Tees, Co. Durham. 1 Can't Give You Anything Goosey Gander W. Herman. 
a But Love Little Brown Make Love To Me/B.19 ... H. James. 
: GAY: T. Gayton, 21 Sudbrooke Road, Jug ie ... Major G. Miller. 494 ba yw A Jubilee . ™M. Bailey. 
os 483 Harlem Airshaft ... D. Ellington. one Buc The Lonely 
Clapham South, London, S.W.12. High Tide. Heart . F, Sinatra. 
te Decide/ 495 I'll Be Around/You Always 
LAN: J. W. Langmead, 162 Peverall Park Too Romantic All You gp beng oll Mills Brothers. 
Road. Pl Want Has That Been 
oad, mouth. oing eee L. Horne. 
y What More Can A Woman 496 Sale Peanuts ‘ Plink, Plank, Plonk. 
Do/You Was ! Feel So Good/Tell Me 
LAT: T. C. Lathe, Cheltondale, Chelten- Baby Peggy Lee. Baby Big Bill. 
ham, Glos 485 There Must Be A Way 497 Cuddle Up/ ‘Bell. ‘Bottom 
’ ° Sweetheart Of All My Trousers G. Simms. 
Dreams C. Spivak. Theme From Rachmaninoff 
PAR: V. Parker, 8 Epney Road, Lower Ev'ry Time/You Brought {Rosemary . F. Martin. 
A New Kind Of Love 498 Along The Navajo Trail/ 
Tuffley, Gloucester. To Me ... . B. Goodman. Someone To atch 
486 ag hy Dance No.5. A.A.F.T.A.C. Sym. Over Me D. Shore. 
J A = . hat Old Black Magic M. Gould. Close As Pages In A Book A.A.F.T.A.C. Orch. 
SWI:  E.B. Swinbanks, 21 Sunniside Drive, 487 Blue ? J. Stafford. 499 Candy/Tree Grows In 
South Shields. You Came Along From Brooklyn ne K. Cole Trio. 
Out of Nowhere M. Tilton. Schubert's Serenade/ 
488 Turn Ye To Me Bidu Sayao. Toselli’s Serenade . J. Kirby. 
My Wild trish Rose/Loch 500 | Was Here When You 
Lomond R. Crooks. Left Me.. L. Prima. 
489 Beat Me Daddy ... W. Bradley. No Name Jive G. Gray, Casa Loma 


Hodge Podge/Caravan 


J. Sherwood. 


Orchestra. 
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> International Jazz Record & Bookshop. 
> 52, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 2. 
od Phone TEMPLE 2315. 
ag SHUNNING TRUMPETS’ 21/9 
a (A History of Jazz) - RUDI BLESH. Post Free. 
Lif 
, es (The most complete Discography yet published). Post Free. 
TRUMPET ON THE WING’ 23/9 
WINGY MANNONE. Post Free, 
We CALLED IT MUSIC’ 13/- 
Es EDDIE CONDON. Post Free. 
i. PL JAZZ YEAR BOOKS °46 and °47 at 2/6 each Post Free. 
is (Published at 8/6 each.) 
is SOLE WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


MIALODISC & SAVOY RECORDS 


af AVAILABLE NOV. 1st— 
| Norman Granz’ “JAZZ AT THE PHILHARMONIC” Vol. 4. 
, i, Jay Jay Johnson (trombone) Jack McVea, Illinois Jacquet, Lester Young (tenor saxes) King Cole (piano) 
Les Paul (guitar) Johnny Miller (bass) Lee Young (drums). 
Melodisc 1003 BLUES (Traditional) Part 1 Melodisc 1004 BLUES a ig Ss 
BLUES Part 2 LESTER LEAPS IN Part 1 


Melodisc 1005 LESTER LEAPS IN Part 2 
LESTER LEAPS IN Part 3 


CHARLIE PARKER ALL STARS 


Savoy 977 Charlie Parker (alto sax) Miles Davis (trumpet) Bud Powell (piano) 
Curly Russell (bass) Max Roach (drums). 


CHASIN’ THE BIRD. 


MILES DAVIS ALL STARS (personnel as above) 
LITTLE WILLIE LEAPS. 


All 10 inch records, price 5/9 inc. tax. 
SENT C.O.D. OR FROM YOUR LOCAL RECORD DEALER. 
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LONDON JAZZ 


We have the largest selection of Jazz Records 
in the country. 


H.M.V., Parlophone, Brunswick, Decca, 
Tempo, Esquire, Delta, Jazz Collector, 


King Jazz, London Jazz, Melodisc, Savoy. 


Please send s.a.e. for Monthly Mailing Catalogue 
and inclusion in our Monthly Mailirg Service. 


We invite collectors to call on our 
— RECORD DEPARTMENT. — 


82, St. JOHN’S WOOD, High Street, 


LONDON, N.W. 8. 
(5 mirs. Piccadilly Underground) 


(Primrose 6725) 


Business hours: 9—6 p.m. 
Saturday 9—3 p.m. 


‘LUB 
CLUB. 


THE 
RENDEZVOUS for JAZZ COLLECTORS 


AN UNRIVALLED 
STOCK OF RECORDS 
OF ALL KINDS 
at 


18-20 MANCHESTER STREET, 


LIVERPOOL. 


Portable Gramophones from £5-19-6. 


Pick-ups, Sound Boxes, Needles. 
Repairs to Gramophones by Experts. 


Open all day Wednesday. Closed Saturdays. 


’ Orders by post promptly attended to. 


TRUMPETS 
A History of Jazz 

by 
RUDI BLESH 


JUST PUBLISHED, with 24 pages 
of MA RAINEY, 
CHIPPIE HILL, 


of photographs 
BESSIE SMITH, 


JELLY ROLL MORTON, FREDDIE 
KEPPARD, KING OLIVER, 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG, KID ORY, 


MONTANA TAYLOR, BUNK 


JOHNSON «= etc. 


492 pp. 8} x 5) 2Is. net. CASSELL. 


19 é Lunt & Co, (Printers) Led., Pelsall, Staffs. 


LONDON JAZZ RECORDS 


HUMPHREY 
LYTTELTON 


and his Band. 


The Thin Red Line 
Melancholy Blues 


LJ 1 


L! 2 If you see me comin’ 


Cake Walkin’ Babies 


LJ 3. Working Man Blues 


Weary Blues 
LJ 4 Blue for Waterloo 
Ole Miss Rag 
LJ 5 Vox Humana Blues 
Elizabeth 
76 each (plus 6d. postage) 
from 
THE SWING SHOP, 


1b, Mitcham Lane, S.W. 16. 


Trace and Rhythm Club enquiries to— 
7, Denmark Street, London, W.C. 2. 


990900 


HOOD! 
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